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Rwt,! SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
o mee Mall East, 8. W.—126th EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN. iimteaion: ls, 


MIEGFRIED. 4 HERKOMER, Jun., Secretary (pro tem ). 


[se LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. 


And NEW MEZZOTINTS poy reaped ae. to complete the Rook, 
ON VIEW at ROBERT DUNTHORNE'S, the REMBRANDT GAL- 
LERY, 5, Vigo-street, W. Admission, inclading Catalogue, ls. 


AN EXHIBITION of BOOK BINDING, showing 

anew method of b d leath delled 
and coloured, will be OPEN on MAY: 6 poe few following weeks, at 
BRARY BUREAU, iearee 10, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C. 











ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
30, Handel-street, Brunswick-square, W.C. 

an tml a LADY as SECRETARY. Salary, \ehncrpaneyh board or 

lodging 1201 , rising to 1501. a er ve! 
holding a University Degree or wh ‘0 have — rented > po of the 
recognized Colleges for Women. = Application. = letter only, to the 
Sent from whom further particulars can be obtained, on or before 

une 8. 


MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, CANADA, 


CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 

The Governors of McGill University are prepared to receive my lica- 
tions for Bg TTY to the newly founded PROFESSORSHI 
ZUOLOGY “ag / ,500 per annum.—Candidates from Great ritale 
are requested to forward applications, with any testimonials and re- 











OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FREE 10 a.m. TO 6 P.x. 
UBLISHERS’ PERMANENT BOOK EXHIBI- 
TION, 10, Bloomsbury-street, London, W C., 
the Latest Productions of the Chief Houses ‘may be 

inspected, BU'T NOT PURCHASED. 


ane SCHOOL of the LIBRARY 


Where 





ASSOCIATION. 
e FIFTH SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY EVENING, 
mesh with a Reception at 7.30 p.u., in the Rooms of the Association, 
at 20, Hanover-square, W., and will be continued stad the week. 
mie will be offered for eee 
send in their names without delay to the undersig from 
er in ce ” sree cath communica‘ Gales pte “be 
accom & stam, begay ENR 
an RY D. ROBERTS, 


a the Summer School Spores 
8t. Saviour’s Public 9 44}, Southwark Bridge-road, 8.E. 


4 Mi SECOND INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE, 1897. 








President— 
The Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. 
Hon. Treasurer— 
HENRY RK. TEDDER, Esq. 


Hon. Se 
J. Y. W. MAC ALISTER. Esq., 
20, Hanover-square, W. 

The Conference will be held (by the kind permission of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor and Coburn in the COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
GUILDHALL, LONDON, on JULY 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1897, and will be 
attended by the representatives of the 
the world. Papers will be read on appro; priate “subjects, and some time 
will be devoted to open Discussions. All persons interested in the ex- 
tension of the library movement or in the management of libraries are 
cordially invited “ join th the Conference. The Lord Mayor has invited 








the members 0: ‘on’ in the Mansion 
House on the oven Rake 13. 
An in Exhibition of ppliances will be an important feature of 


the Conference. sonal exhibitors should communicate rr rg 
Hon. Secretary of the Exhibition Committee, ‘Tuomas Mason. E: 
Martin’s-lane, W.C. The og ete One Guinea. entitles 





to receive the Tre gratis, and to attend 
all meetings and social gatherings. A "Applications for membership should 
a sents at — to the ECRETAR’ 


e Programme of Papers ‘is now complete, and no further 
offers can be considered. ” — 


Youn G LADY (experienced) wishes post as 
SECRETARY. Has had sound English ecucation. French and 
German bos. pete abroad), Shorthand, i Pr care of 8 used to reading 
aloud. G references.—Address A. care of Messrs. Reynell & 
Son, Advertisement Offices, 44, (AAS -lane, Wwe. 





they may desire to submit, on or before June 15, addressed 
Principat, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 17, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. 


HANGE of ADDRESS.—The Rev. C.R. TAYLOR, 

J M.A. LL.B., Lecturer in Pea ee and Speaking in King’s 

College, London, takes SUNDAY DUTY by permission of the Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and other ergot — 

receives Private Pup’ Is for Elocution, Voice Training, Speech-making, 
&c.—24, Warwick-road, Earl’s-court, 8. W. 





FRANCE, — The ATHENAZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-8UR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE. LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


[YPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.— Guappime, 28, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 


YPE- WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Pla ad aeepte, Re- 
ws, Literary Articles, &c., COPIED with coceraen One 
Maniford or Duplicate Co ies. —Address Miss E. Tioar, 23, 
Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and _of all 
Descriptions, Copied. Special to w 
Dictation Kooms (Shorthand or Type-writing) Doual terms. ~~ 
B. & I. Fanran, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 
(for seven years of 4, Southampton-street, Strand). 

















ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held in JULY NEXT, TO FILL UP not less 

than FIVE RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, and TWO EXHIBITIONS. eo is may be obtained from Tu 
Heap Master, Dean's-yard, Westmins' 


MIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcoming 
Examination —DRAUGHTSMAN in the HYDROGRAPHICAL 
DEPARTMENT in the ADMIRALTY (17-25), JULY 7th. Expertness 
in 1 Chart L The date specified is the 
latest at which applications can be received. ‘They must be made on 
forms to obtained, with particulars, from Tue Sxcrerary, Civil 
Service Commission, London, 8. pW. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLK- 











THE EXCEL TYPE-WRITING CO, 
49, BROAD-STREET HOUSE, OLD BROAD-STREET, 


WANTS YOUR TYPE-WRITING. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AUTHORS, LITTERATEURS, AND 
PLAYWRIGHTS. 


(| 'YPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 
makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 
and E d. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. ‘Terms, cash 








MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne —Thorough 
Highest references. Home comforts. Large junds, with Croquet 
and ‘Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the Patncipa. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

4 in Association with the Royal Free po Gray’s Inn-road.— 

For Prospectus, Scholarships, &c., apply to Secrerary, at the 
School, 30, Handel-street, Brunswick- -square, W C. 





or instalments. MS. copied f from 10d. 
74, Chancery-lane, London. 
grams, ‘‘Glossator, London.” 


(HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed men 
nd Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 


ig 1, ~~ Words. —N. Taxtor, 
6690. Tele- 











EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
York-place, Baker-street, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
The EASTER TERM, 1897, BEGAN on THURSDAY, April 29. 
The HALF-lTERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 31. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE. annual value 48/., 
and ONE CLIFT Set ure in ARTS, value Thirty Guineas, each 
tenable for Three Years, will be awarded on eS result of the Examina- 
tion to be held at the College on JUNE 24 and 2. 


Names to be sent in to the peel not poodeg than June 15. 
RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





XFORD.—THE SEcRETARY, INFORMATION 

OFFICE, 44, High-street, Oxford ( opposite es Examination Schools), 

answers inquiries on all points concerning Oxford and Education 
generally. Fee, Five Shillings, to accompany inquiry. 


an . Pi 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
pellet all kinds of Publishing and Rook Producing. Consultation 
—Terms and testimonials from Leading ——— = application to 
A. M. Buroues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster- 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is bel eget warned against answering sivas 
inviting MSS., or offering to joe MSS., witheut apd oat nal recom- 
mendation of a friend who experience of the ertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Po phe -street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Societ; 
price 6d., iy Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 


Mr A 





ety is published monthly, 





O AUTHORS. —The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Limitep, 15, sv seteeecseren, Westminster, are OPEN to RECEIVE 
MANUSCRIPTS i of L for 
view to Publishing = Volume Form. Every facility for ig Works 
before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. Illustrated 








8S DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, Rag od LITERARY 

CRITIC. —Advertiser, young, 

influence, and also capital to tavests ‘desires wien on Editorial Staff 
of good Paper.—. Address Atpua, Watson's, er Fleet-street, EC. 


B.. J. N. W. B. ROBERTSON, Editor of ‘The 
turgies of SS. Chrysostom and Rasil,’a work commended by 
Putian and other Authorities of the Eastern Church, is prepared 

to UNDERTAKE COPYING, or RESEARCH WUKK in GREEK, 
LATIN, or ENGLISH; or would act as Librarian or Curator of an 


Has a of Hebrew and Syriac. — 104, St. 
George's-avenue, "Tufnell Park, N. “ 














(TRANSLATION S from French, German, Spanish, 

Italian into English. Pamphlets, Books, Letters, Documents, 
Plays, &c. Accuracy, promptitude.—Address Transcator, 131, Jermyn- 
street, London, W. 


ADVERTISING. 

ith good connexion or Agent wanted for a new High-Class 
Literary Monthly.—Apply Messrs. Service & Paton, 5, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD MASTER- 
SHIP of this College has become VACANT by the resignation of 
the Rev. A. St. John a, in consequence of ill health, and the Council 
will — at the earliest date possible to elect a successor. Candi- 
dates must be Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin University, 
and in Priest’s orders at the time of election or within three gees 
after appointment. — Applications, y 
exceeding six in er; must be sent in on or before Friday, June iL 
to the Secrerary of the College, who will in the mean time supply any 
further information that may be desired. 


EAD MASTERSHIP, JOHN WATSON’S 
INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 

The os invite ——- for the _— of HEAD MASTER of 
the ab the of One Hun- 
trea Children 0 of the petter classes, between the caret seven and fifteen. 

ust be of one of the Universities of the United 
ry root mo over thirty-five years of age. 

The Salary w ep Ben 3001. a year, with a Furnished Residence, and the 
duties will be; in Sepiember next. The Head Master is required 
W attend the stabil ed Church of Scotland. 

Applications, stating age and experience, together with twenty copies 
of testimonials, printed or ? written, must be sent not later than 
June 1 to Six Joun Gruespte, 15, South Charlotte-street, Edinburgh. 





— Thoroughly competent Man 




















XPERIENCED COACHES and VISITING 
TEACHERS.—University Women, with Distinctions in Litera- 
ture, History, French, German, Classics, Mathematics, and Science, 
are recommended by the UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Hon. Sec., 48, Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 


DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
n be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge S 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville-street, W. 








post free on application. 
C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

—— of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 

Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Card 

of Terms on application. 

12 ‘and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 

} ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agente, 
e 4, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. 

Insert Advertisements in all rs, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 

Publishers, 


Pape 
possible prices. ony terms to Institutions, Bchools, 
if fa 8, &c., on 











DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) “tay oapes and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
of Schools (for Boys or Giels) ai and Tators for 
all Benminations at home or abroad.—A of 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bsxvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


A FIRM of PUBLISHERS can receive a 

GENTLEMAN as PARTNER who will invest about 1,000/. 
Salary 1501. per annum, besides good return on Capital. Particulars 
can be given at interview only and in confidence.—Address Parrnrr, 
Box 1,364, Sell’e Advertising Offices, London. 


RADE JOURNAL FOR SALE, established 

some years, capable of great development in the hands of the 

right person. Price 1,500!. Terms could be arranged.— Journat, Mather 
& Crowther, Limited, Advertising Otlices, New Kridge-sireet, E C. 

















TO LECTURE SOCIETIES. 
Me. R. WALLACE, M.P. (Edin.), is now making 


his Lecturing arrangements for the Season 1897-98. Subjects :— 
‘Cant,’ ‘House of Commons,’ ‘ Mrs. Details on 
application. —9, Edith-villas, , London, 


ECRETARIAL BURKAU.—Confidential Secre- 
tary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science Tripos), sends out 
Daily a trained staff of English and Foreign Secretaries. expert Steno- 
raphers, and Typists. vee statf of French and German Reporters. 
Eiterary naar Aeayeocion Translations into and from all Languages. 
, German, and Medical Type- 


Grundy,’ and ‘ Shams.’ 
Ww. 





rrench, 


IN DEXING. —SECRETARIAL BUREALU, 9, Strand, London. Trained 
staff of Indexers. Speciality—Medical Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. 











Catalogues, 
ESSRS. KARSLAKE’S CATALOGUES are 


out of print, and as no further ones can be issued at i the 
stock is being offered at a reduction of 15 per cent. from 
rices. Illuminated Missals—First Sane Giekeos-Gatenane 
L= Kowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. 
Collectors are invited to inspect the stock. 
61, Charing Cross road. 


(COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, mostly of 
the English School, printed in Colours, Red ‘and Brown Tint, 

&c., by Hartolozzi, Hamilton, Morland, Bunbury, Peters, Shelley, 
Russell, Cosway, Romney, J. R. Smith, Buck, Cipriani, a ao: 
Stothard, Kauffmann, Wheatley, Westall, &c.—Mezzotint Portraits by 
Sir J. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Sir T. Lawrence, eo pner, pong 
&c., from the Collection of TREDERICK. EARL of BESSBOKOUGH— 

Modern Ktchings by Whistler, Seymour Haden, &c.—Rowlandson, 
Oetasen® Drawings in Colours—Original taba babe bane Wm. 
Blake, Sir T. Lawrence, Old Crome, Cruikshan . Richard 
Doyle, Sir D. Wilkie, &e. —Speculative Oil Penge Dy ‘Early English 

8. 


— ON SALE AT 
KE. PARSONS & SONS’, 
Fine-Art Dealers, Book and Print Sellers, 
45, BROMPTON-ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 
All Cash Orders carriage free. 
*.* Old Mezzotints, Coloured Prints, Old Drawings, Miniatures, and 


Books with Illustrations bought for prompt Cash. Gentlemen having 
the same kindly report. All communications answered by return of 


post. 





Catalogues sent gratis on receipt of Name and Address. 
Also SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE, ready in a few days. 
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% THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


666 
Et “SE b i 8s E L Vv E 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 86) of RECENT PURCHASES 
now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond- street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


NORGATE, | 











| 16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 





OW READY, CATALOGUE, No. 20.—Draw 


i of the Early English School—Engravings after Turner, 
Constable, Reynolds, &e.—choice states of Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Post free, Sixpence. 


Illustrated Books—Works by Professor Ruskin. 
—Ws. Wano, 2, Chureh-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


- Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 





F OREIG 
ae 2 a4 aps on moderate terms. 

Cc. LOGUES on xe 
DU rau * CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


N BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


| PICTURES in the NATIONAL 


Illustrated 


GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. 
largest and chvicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
logues issued and — post free on application. 
Watrer T. Spencer, » Hew ¢ Oxford-street, London, WC. 


(jHoIcE and VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Fine Library Sets—Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
&c.—First Editions of the Great Authors (old and modern )—Early 
English Literature—Illuminated and other MSS.—Portraits—Engravings 
—Autographs. 

CATALOGUE (100 pp.) just published, 3d post free. 
MAGGS BROS., 
159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


Cata- 











NOW READY, 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, No. 12, of 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL SPECIMENS, containing 179 Ilustrations of 
Weapons, Utensils, Ornaments, &c., from all parts of the world, Price 
1s. post free.—W. D. Werusrer, rn, Hicester, Oxon. 


ATALOGUE, No. 227, ENERAL L ITERA- 
J TURE, containing 1,400 items. of ies Biography, Travels, 
Topography, the Fine Arts, a number of Political Pamphlets, Civil War 
Tracts, and Books relating to the Queen. 
Gratis and post free. 
Francis Epw ARDS, 83, High- street, Marylebone, London, W. 


AMERICAN 
C OL ON TA L 





GE 


as AO'T SE, 


MONTHLY. 


Number One, MAY, 1897. 


A DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE DESIGNED 


The 


Kooks bought.— 


in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. KASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
Price to Subscribers, 7/7. 10s. 


designed by Walter Crane. 
[Part ILI, now ready, 


Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5l. 5s. 





HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 


ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


WATTs, 
HOFFMAN, 
MANN, &e. 





CATALOGUES POST FREE, 





16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 


54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 


9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 


MUDIE’ Ss 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub. 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish are in circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s. 6d. each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End). 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE -ART GALLERY. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW COLONY TO THE 
SOUTH OF CAROLINA, IN THE MOST DELIGHT- 
FUL COUNTRY OF THE UNIVERSE, BY SIR ROBERT 
MOUNTGOMERY, BARONET, LONDON, 1717. 


Price 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25, EXCHANGE-STREET, 
ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK, 
U.S.A. 
HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 


in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

ei 9 executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Kooks and Re 

nders gratis and postage free.—Gitzert & Fievp, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, 


WHAt D’ Y EB LA CO KY? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Rook ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times out of ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 

bl of Miscell: Bijouterie in the world, and is alwaysa 
ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
a in rea ee gay willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 
full particula: d terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 
Asylums, &c. ; Schools also ieee —Address Mr. G. B. Stocker, 
8, caster-place, Strand, W. 


‘URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 
most pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 




















Pitti, Dresden, Berlin, and other Collections, 
same size and price as the above. 


oak and walnut, 


Full particulans of Autetype Permanent Fepro- 


74, NEW OXFORD -SIREET, LONDON, W.C. 





G. F. WATTS, R.A., SIR E. BURNE- 
JONES, D. G. ROSSETTI. 

An extensive selection of the Works of these 

Masters at prices ranging from Three Shillings and 

Sixpence to Three Guineas. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. 


This important Series of over Four Hundred 
Permanent Carbon Reproductions of the chief 
Pictures in this magnificent Collection includes 
representative selections from the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Schools, By 
the aid of the most recent improvements in photo- 
graphic science, absolutely faithful and permanent 
copies have been secured, on a scale which 
adequately represents the original paintings, These 
are printed in rich brown pigments on specially 
prepared paper, size 18 by 15 inches, and are sold 
at a uniform price of Twelve Shillings each, 


FAMOUS MASTERS IN FOREIGN 
GALLERIES, 


Including the Masterpieces of the Louvre, Uffizi, 
The 


FRAMES specially designed and executed in 


ductions from the Oid and Modern Masters sent 
post free on application to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


I ON D N I BRARY, 
4 8T. JAMES'S-SQUARE, 8. W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vire-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, The Ve = the Dean 
of Llandaff, Herbert Spencer, ave Henry greed .C.B. 
Trustees—Ki Hon. Sir M. Grant Dw 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, by M.P., Right oy Ear! of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to — 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten to 

t Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 
embers, 16s. Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


FoR SALE. —SHAKSPERE. —A FACSIMILE of 
the TEXY of the FIRST FOLIO of 1623, illustrated by ae 


Noél Paton, K.8.A.,9 vols. unbound and uncut, 141.—A i, 


street, Wells, Somerset. 


|e SALE, a fine COLLECTION of PRINTS, 
made during the last thirty years, including Woodcuts, Etchings 

y the most famous Masters, and Engravin, from Sixteenth to 

Eighteenth Century ; also a select Library of Illustrated Books, of same 
‘i 





For particulars address care of 33, Wandle-road, Upper Tooting. 


‘HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 
Contains hairless z Lenten, BO. ‘a a ae with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence och 5s. per dozen, ruled or p! } 











Sales by Auction, 
Musical Instruments and Music. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at ene, House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, May 25, at f-past 12 o'clock procieely,. ‘MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, Senin Grand and Cottage Pianofortes — Har- 
monium and Organs, including a Two-Manual Mason & Hamlin Ameri- 
ean Organ—Double and Single Action Harps—Violins, Violas, Violon- 
cellos, and Double Basses, with the Bows, Cases, and Fittin; —Italian, 
Spanish, and other Guitars; also a large ‘quantity of American Zither 
Banjos—Brass and Wood-W. ind Instruments—and eeveral small Libraries 

of Music, both Ancient and Modern, 
Catal on 





PP 


Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


W.C., on 





by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leices 
ESDAY, May 25, and Following Day, at half- : 5 Schock precisely, 
RARE BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL STAGE STAMPS. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Miscellaneous Property. 
i. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


bi Se bg their House, 47, Leicester - square 

MONDAY, May 31, ites past 1 o'clock precisely 
LANEOUUS PROPERTY, including a small Collection o: 
Silver Coins—Old English, Dresden, Oriental, and other China— Antique 
and Modern Silver—Sheftield Plate—Enamels—Bronzes—a small Col- 
lection of Netsukies and Norwegian Curios; also a few pieces of 


t ten minute 








good view, three minutes’ walk from the town and common.—Write 
t-road ,Tu yells. 





- 





74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Antique Furniture. 
Catalogues on application. 
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Aitesdlanens, _Bagravings ar P lettings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House. 47, Leicester-square, W.C . on 
THU RSDAY, June 3. and Following Day at ten minut 1 o'clock 
sely, MISCELLANEOUS ENGRAVINGS, WA t- COLOUR 
pra INGS, and PAINTINGS, 
cammagied in preparation. 








Ex-Libris. 


Mace PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47. Leicester-square, W.C., on 
ESDAY. June 9. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a COL- 
"TION of EX-LIBRIS, including Specimens of the Jacobean, Chip- 
sty Wreath and Kibbon, and other styles, many with Dates and 
pene, Names, 
Catalogues on receipt of three ne 












The Liturgical Library of a well-known Collector, 
lately deceased, 


ype . > 
[BSSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION. at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, June 10 at ten minutes past 1 o'clock p isely, the 
LITURGICAL LIBRARY of a well-known COLLECTOR, lately 
deceased, comprising Sarum and other Missals, Breviaries, Horse MSS. 
on vellum, some with Miniatures—Early Printed Works, many with 
Woodceuts—Hooks in old morocco bindings, &c. 


Catalogues on p dtaaease 














Library of the late Rev. ROBT. CHARLES JENKINS, 
Honorary Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. 


ESSRS PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
FRIDAY. June 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, WC., on 
LIBRARY of the late Canon R. C. 


ll. at ten minutes. aa 1 o'clock precisely, the 
NKINS, comprising Theological 
and Miscellaneous Books, both Eagliek and Forei.n. 
Catalogues in preparation. 





Choice Books from the Library of a well-known Collector. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SEL . 


N by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, WC. o 
MONDAY, June 14, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely. tina 
BOOKS from the LIBRARY of a well-known COLLECTOR, including 
Cruikshank’s Humourist. 4 vols.—Egan’s Life in London, First Edition 
—Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, First Edition—Cruikshank’s Fairy 
Library, 4 vols , with Double Set of Plates—Grimm’ 's German Popular 
Stories, 2 vols, First Edition—Maxwell's Irish Kebe Nion—Poetical 
Magazine, 4 vols , Plates by Rowlandson—Nimrod's Life of a Sports- 
man, Coloured Plates by Alken—Real Life in Lon¢on, 2 vols —Keats’s 
Endymion. First Edition—Scott’s British Field Sports— Lafontaine, 
Contes et Nouvelles, extra illustrated—Goldsmith’s Traveller, First 
Fdition—Vicar of Waketield, Coloured Plates by Rowlandson—Voltaire, 
Pucelle, Proof Plates—Barker’s Greenwich Hospital Coloured Plates— 
Quarles's Emblems and Hieroglyphics, 1639—Swift's Tale of a Tub, First 
Edition—Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 3 vols., 1719—MSS. on Vellum, with 
Miniatures—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &e, the 
majority of which are in choice bindings by Riviere, Zaehnsdorf, 
Bedford, &c. 








Catalogues in preparation. 





THE MONTAGU COLLECTION OF COINS, 


The Valuable and Extensive Collection of Meda's commemorative 
of British History. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House. No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C..on MONDAY, May 24, and Five Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the very valuable and extensive (OLLECTION 
of MEDALS commemorative of Rritish History, the Property of the 
late HYMAN MONTAGU, Esq, F:S.A., Vice-President of the Numis- 
matic Society. 
May be viewed. Catalogues, illustrated with Nine Autotype Plates, 
may be had, price 3s. each. 


The Library of the late Kev. HW. A. HOLDEN, M.A. LL.D. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, May 25, and Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIB RARY of the late Rey. H. A. HOLDEN, 
MA. LL.D Litt.D., formerly Head Master of omg Elizabeth's School. 
Ipswich, Editor of Aristophanes, Plutarch’s ’ &e., consi 
valuable Classical Works—Hisiory—Poetry— Critical Treatises—Scie 
tifie Pe riodicals—Educational Books— First Editions of the W ritings of 
A. C. Swinburne, Robert Bridges, Matthew Arnold, Robert Krow ning, 
&c.—Firdusi, ‘The Shah Nameh. eat with Miniatures, Si I 
—Thackeray’s The Snob, the Eleven Numbers complete, 1829; also a 
SBLECTED PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Rev. W) WAL- 
BRAN, of Pendleton, Clitheroe, comprising ‘Theological and Classical 
Works—Archzvlogical Publications—Dictionaries, Hore Beate 
Marie Virginis, Manuscript on Vellum, with finely Painted Miniatures, 
See. XV. Kooks on Gardening, &c. ; and other Properties, con- 
sisting of Scarce Books relating to America—Chronicles—Voyages, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 

















rc. 2 








The GREATER PORTION of the Collection of valuable 
Artistic Greek — the Property of k|. HOBART SMITH, 
Esq., of New York, 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, May 31 at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
GRE TER PORITON of the valuable COLLECT 
GREEK COINS, the Property of R. HOBART SMITH, Esq., of Ne 
York, U 8.A.; also a number of ROMAN CONSULAR and IMPERIAL 
COINS, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, including some beautifully 
patinated First and Second Brass. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 









Valuable Modern Books in choice condition, the Library of a 
entleman, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


The Collection of Etchinys and Bigvavbai: the Property of 
the late GEORGE BEWLEY, ksq., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
U. 


N 


rag ' . 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & IIODGE 
will SELL “bh ae aaa hed oe House, No 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., WE , June 9. at 1 o'clock precisely, 

the CCLLECTION ‘of ENGRAVINGS. and ETC 

¢ RGE KEWLEY. Esq., of Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S A., 





HINGS of the late 
comprising 






Examples of Albert Diire r, Martin Schongauer, Lucas van Leyden, &¢ 
—Etchings by Kembrandt and other Dutch Masters—fine Foreign 
Portraits—Line Engravings by Wille, Woollett &e 


May be viewed two cays prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of the Works of George Cruikshank , the Property 


of H.W. BRUTON, xq 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. ,on THURSDAY. June 10, and Two Following Days, 
atl o'clock precisely. the COLLECTION of the WORKS of GE ORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, the Property of H. W. BRUTON, Esq , of Glouc 
comprising a most extensive Series of Books illustrated by him. in the 
tinest condition, and many handsomely bound by celebrated hinders— 
Proofs before Letters of all his important Works, many being in unique 
state—Original Drawings. including those intended to ilustiate his 
Autobiography—an almost complete Collection of his Caricatu:es and 
Broadsides, forming a Satirical History of the Early Part of the Present 
Century, &¢ 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had 

*,* Fifty yd eas of this Catalogue have been printed on Large and 

4 Paper, only twenty-five of which are for sale, price Five Shillings 
eac! 








Drawings by Phiz illustrating Dickens’s ‘ Old Curiosity Shop’ 
and ‘ Barnaby Kudge.’ 


1 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington- 
street, Strand, WC., on MONDAY, June 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the COMPLETE SERIE: 3 of ORIGINAL WATER-COL ou R DRAWINGS 
to CHARLES DICKENS'S ‘ OL.) CURIOSITY SHOP’ and ‘ BARNABY 
RUDGE,’ by HABLOT K. BROWNE (PHIZ), together with a fine 
series of original Drawings ant Sketches by George Cruikshank, 'T. 
Rowlandson, J. Leech, C Keene, and R. Caldecott, &c., the Property 
of a well-known COLLELTOK. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON beg to annou' ce that they 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, 
W.C. (at 1 o'clock each day) :— 


On WEDNESDAY, May 26, and Two Following 
Days, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising MS. De Columpna 
Historia ‘Troyana, See XV.—Von Siedlitz, Historiches Portrat-werk, 
4 vols.—Anderson’s Arts of Japan—Jeypore Portfolio—Log-Bovks of 
Arctic Explorations—Knight’s Gallery of Portraits— Payne’s Arabian 
Nights, 9 vols. —Shakespere’ s Works, ahs Knight, 7 vols, by Manley 
Wood, 14 vols., and by Payne Collier 1s.—Landor’s Works, 10 vols — 
Lever's ‘Tales of the ‘Trains—Casanova's cna 12 vols.—Forbes and 
Hanley’s Mollusca, 4 vols —Kaillon’s History of Plants, 8 vols ; alsoa 








Catalogues may be Lad. 









Selection from an old Yerkshire Library—Etchings by Guercino— 
Prints, &e. 

On MONDAY, May 31, and Three Fol'owing 
Days (Wednesday, June 2, excepted). on the Premises, 55, Great Coram- 


street, Russell- ki ronse W.C., the valuable and extensive LIBKAKY of 
the RU SSELL INSTITU TION ; also the Mahogany and other Book- 
cases—Two Billiard ‘fables by Thurston—Stone Statues of Antinous, 
Hercules, and Euphrosyne—Kusts of Heroes, Poets, and Statesmen— 
fine Oil Painting by 8B. R. Haydon, K.A.—large Board-room Tables— 
several Card and Occasional 'Tables—and the usual Fittings. 

Catalogues will be forwarded on application to the AvcTIonrERs, 
115, C Chaneery- lane, we 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully ie notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s- 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, May 24, MODERN PICTURES of 


the late Mrs. E, FISHER, Mrs. ELINOR WAILES, and from other 


Private Sources. 
On MONDAY, May 24, a COLLECTION of 


CHELSEA GROUPS and FIGURES, and other Porcelain and Decora- 
tive Objects, the Property of RICHARD RATCLIFF, Esq., of Stanford 

Hall, Loughborough. 
On TUESDAY, June 1, OLD ENGLISH 
SNTLEMAN ; beautiful JEWELS, 


SILVER, the Property of a G 
formerly the Property of Lady ANNE ASHBURTON, and other Jewels 


and Lace 
On WEDNESDAY, June 2, . BRGEAY INGS of 
a CELLAR of 


the late Sir JOHN PENDER, G.C.M.G. K.C. 
On THURSDAY, June 3, 
WINES of the late Sir PEREGRINE P. F. ACLAND, Rart., of Fairfield, 
Bridgwater, choice Champagnes and other fine Wines. 
On THURSDAY, June 3, COLLECTION of 


OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN, and OBJECTS of ART, the Property of 
a GENTLEMAN ; and Old-French Furniture, Decorative Objects, and 


Tapestry from other Sources. 
On FRIDAY, June 4, PICTURES by OLD 











MASTERS from P rivate C ollections and Different Sources 
THE . PEN DER COLLECTION, 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
yh respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St James’ i - SATURDAY, 
May 29, and MONDAY, May 31, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, the very extensive and Valuable COLLECT Tox’ of PICTURES 
formed by that well-known Amateur Sir JOHN PENDER, M.P. 
< , deceased, Jate of Arlington-street and Footscray-place, com- 
poe upwards of 400 Ancient and Modern Pictures and Water-Colour 
Drawings, including the Celebrated Engrayed Chef-d’Euvre of J. M. W. 
Turner of Mercury and Herse, and many other Masterpieces of the 
British and Continental Schools. 
Illustrated Catalogues may now be had, price One Guinea. 





will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Well 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, June 1. and ‘Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, Valuable MODERN KOOKS in choice condition, 
the Library of a GENTLEMAN, including Brownings’ (Robert and 
E. B.) Works, —— Pa (Fag cick Dixon’s Works, 22 vols. — 
Emerson’s Works, 11 vols. Large Paper—Guizot'’s Works, 32 vols.— 
Hook's Lives of the Archbishops, 12 vols.—Collier’s Reprints—Collier’s 
Shakespeare, 8 vols., privately printed—Gazette des Beaux Arts, 30 vols. 
~—La Kasilica di $. Marco in Venezia—Works illustrated by Gustave 
Doré, in handsome bindings—Dugdale’ 's Monasticon, 8 vols.—La Collec- 
tion Spitzer—Andrew Lang’s Publications, chiefly on Large Paper or 
the Special Issues—G. C. Lewis's Works, 16 vols —J. S. Mill’s W are, 
16 vols. —William Morris’s Works—J. H. Newman’s Works, 16 yols.— 
Niebuhr’s Works, 14 vols.— Oxford English Classics, 36 vols. — — 
Waverley Novels, Abbotsford and Border Editions, Large Fa 
Shakespeare Society's Publications, 18 vols — Smith’s Catalo ogee 
Raisonné, 9 vols.—Speeches by Eminent British Statesmen, 77 vols.— 
Notes and Queries, complete set, with Indexes — Ruskin’s Modern 
a Le of bey ~- Af ioe hs s English and French Cathe- 
, Large Paper—Sir Joshua nolds’s Engraved Works—Vani 

Fair Album, 26 vols., &c. ° ” - 


May be viewed two days prior. 














Catalogues may be had. 








MANCHESTER.—Sale of a large and interesting Selection of 
Books, including the Antiquarian Portion of the Library 
formed many years ago by Dr. S. HIBBERT WARE, the 
Historian of Manchester. 


NAPES, DUNN & PILCHER have received 

) instructions to SELL by AUCTION, on TU ESDAY NEXT, May 25, 
at 11 o'clock, at the GALLERY, CLARENCE-STREET . MANCHESTER, 
valuable BOOKS, the Property of Mrs. HIBBERT W. ARE, including 
Scot's Discouerie of Witchcraft, 1584, and many other curious Works on 
Witchcraft and {oleh scant ere pe b.1., 1561—Speed’s Maps, 1610— 
Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, 20 ‘vols.—the Chetham Society 
Publications, 152 vols, -96 — Original Portraits, in pencil, by 
Jonathan Richardson, of Pope and others, mounted in an Album; also 
many valuable Illustrated Books, the Property of the late Sir J. C. ‘LEE, 
comprising Le Salon, fine Illustrations, 14 vols., half-morocco, Edition 
de Luxe, 1880-93—L’Art, 41 vols. folio, 1875-86— Les Arts Somptuaires, 
illustrated by Ciappori, 4 vols.—and many other valuable Works. 


Catalogues forwarded on application to the AvcTionzERs. 





TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
Important Sale of Curiosities. 
STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


md. ©. 
at his Great Rooms, 3 King - s Covent - — on 
ages and WEI AY t. May and 26. at half-past 12 
: precisely each day, th aluable COLLECTION of AFRICAN 
NATIVE WORK, WEAPONS, CURIOS, COINS. &e.. formed by the 
late WILL IAM GRAHAM. fsq ; also Carved ‘Tusks and other Trophies 
from Benin City taken by Naval Officers in the recent Expedition 
—Native Dress, Implements, Weapons, &c , from New Guinea—S 
and Curiosities from the South Sea Islands—Bronz-s—Miniatures— 
China Engravings—a costly Skin Carpet—Antique Furniture—Carvings 
—lvories, &e. 


; se view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
Nac 


NEXT, 
CHRONOMI 
















FRIDAY NEXT,.—Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at oe — Rooms, 38, King-street. Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
Ma t half-past 12 o’clock precisely, several expensive 
—a large quantity of Telegraphic Apparatus, from 
the India Store Photographic Cameras, Lenses, Stands, by leading 
London Makers—Microscope, Telescopes, and other Scientific Instru- 
ments—and a general assortment of Miscellaneous Property. 
4 ve view the day prior 2 till 5, and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
nad. 











WEDNESDAY, June 2. 

A Choice Collection of British and Exotic Lepidoptera—Butter- 
flies in Papers—Cabinets—Bird Skins—Shells—Minerals— 
and other Natural History Specimens, 

N kK. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

i AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street. Covent-garden, 

on WEDNESDAY, June 2, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 

So view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 


Sie of a Library of Books (chiefly illustrating Art) ; Costly 
Ornaments ; Inditn Arms; a Cabinet of Coins and Medals ; 
Antique Silver, and other Objets d’ Art ; a large Collection of 
Autotypes ; a few Water-Colour Drawings, §c., the Property 
of the late Dr. 7. B. BARRETT, of Welshpool. 


N ESSRS. WILLIAM HALL, WATERIDGE & 
OWEN are favoured with instructions to conduct the above im- 
portant SALE, at the COUNTY MART, SHREWSBURY (where the 
Property will be removed from Welshpool for convenience of viewing 
and sale), commencing ‘TUESDAY, May 25, and Two Following Days. 


Catalogues forwarded on application. 





THE TEMPERANCE HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 

The ae, Library of the late OLIVER PEMBERTON, 
Exq., F.R.C.S.,I.P., Her Majesty's Coroner for the City of 

ja artery 


\ ILLIAM FOWLER, PEMBERTON & 
BEWLAY will SELL by AUCTION, at the TEMPERANCE 
HALL, BIRMINGHAM, on THURSDAY, June 3, at 11 o'clock precisely, 
the choice LIBRARY as above, comprising Alken’s British Sports, 
original edition, coloured—Sporting Magazine, a long run—Books 
illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz, and others — Punch, 
1841-1896—Library Kditions of Standard Authors—Books on Fishing. 
including the First Edition of Cotton’s Angler and the Fifth Edition of 
Walton — Cromwelliana, extra illustrated — Books printed by er 
Raskerville — Ireland’s Warwickshire Avon, unique copy — s of 
Emblems (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries)—and iccstioneeen 
Books in all Branches of Literature, English and Foreign, upwards of 
2,000 volumes. 
May be viewed Tuesday and Wednesday prior and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues, post free, to be obtained of the Avcrionrgrs, 69, ‘Temple- 
row, Kirmingham, and 24, High-street, Sutton Coldfiel 











THE BLACKWALL TUNNEL; Sculpture at the 
Royal Academy (with numerous Illustrations); Church and 

Mission House ughenydd; Design fora Mausoleum ; Royal Society 

Conversazione; ‘The Parthenon and the Earthquake of 1894, &e. 


See the BUILDER of May 22. Post free, 4}d. 
Pablisher o! of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 


THE ROY AL 











STEWARTS. 
THEIR ORIGIN AND RISE. 
[HE ISLE of BUTE in the OLDEN TIME, 


By JAMES KING HEWISON, MA. F.S A. (Scot.), 


Minister of Rothesay. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 2 vols. crown 4to. 30s. net. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LIST. 





J W. ARROWSM SMITH’S 
ANTHONY HOPE. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
The INDISCRETION of the DUCHESS. Forming 


Vol. XXVIL. of “Arrowsmith’s 3s. 6d. Series.” Crown 8yo. cloth, 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by J. Skelton. 
“Tt is aed brilliant and adroit, and compels unstinted admira- 
tion ”—To-d. 
‘Well worthy of the author of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’” 
Westminster Gazette. 
“ Exciting incidents crowd one upon the other and hold the reader's 
attention in the same close way as did those of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


The _counr CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1896. By Rev. R. 8. HOLMES. Price ls. Forming 





Fro to 
Vol. UNM IIT. of ‘‘ Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library.” 





ZISKA. By Marie CoRELLI, Gilt top, crown 


8vo. 365 pp. 6s. 


SECRETS of the COURTS of EUROPE. By 
ALLEN UPWARD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 388 pp. 6s. 


RICHARD WAGNER'S LETTERS to AUGUST 
ROECKEL. Translated by ae Cc. SELLAR. With an 
Introductory Essay by HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. 
Gilt top, crown 8vo. 178 pp. buckram, 2s. 6d. 

Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith 
London ; Simpkin, |, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


“DIAMOND JUBILEE” VOLUME OF ‘A 
HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.’ 
TO BE READY IMMEDIATELY, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES, 


From 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


*,* Uniform with the LIBRARY EDITION of the first 
Four Volumes, which may still be had. 


Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED’S New Novel, 
NULMA, és now ready at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries, Cronn 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 68. 

‘“* A thorougbly enjoyable story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








SIR WALTER BESANT’S New Novel, A 
FOUNTAIN SEALED, i: now ready, 
with a Frontispiece by H, G. Burgess, Crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





LOUIS ZANGWILL’S New Novel, A NINE- 
TEENTH -CENTURY MIRACLE, 
by ‘*Z Z,” is now ready at all Booksellers’, 
Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S New Novel, The LAST 
ENTRY, with Frontispiece by Max Cowper, 
is now ready at all Booksellers’. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN STAFFORD’S New Novel, CARLTON 
PRIORS, 2y the Author of ‘ Doris and I, 
is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
Crown 8vro, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY, fy 
RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘The 
Mystery of Killard, is now ready at all Book- 

sellers’, Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Dr. C. J. WILLS’S New Novel, HIS DEAD 
PAST, will be ready on May 27. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 


RIE’S DIARY, ty ANNE COATES, will be 
ready on May 27. Crown Svo, silk cloth, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. 


New Six-Shilling Novels at all 
Libraries. 
BEYOND the PALE. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of ‘ Diana Barrington.’ SECOND EDITION. 


LOVICE. By Mrs. Hungerford, Author 


of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ 


WITH the RED EAGLE. By William 


WESTALL. THIRD EDITION. 


SEBASTIANT’S SECRET. By S&S. E. 


WALLER. Illustrated by the Author. 


DAGONET ABROAD. By George R. 


SIMS. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 
Revised by the Author. With Portrait, Memoir, and Illustrations. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Uniform with the 
other Volumes of the new COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION, of 
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The Secret Rose. By W. B. Yeats. 


_ rence & Bullen.) 


Mr. Yeats has the courage of his Celtic 
imagination if he thinks, at this wrong 
end of a hardened century, to arouse our 
slumbering Saxon taste for allegory and 
symbolism. The fashion of Cynewulf’s day 
is a little outworn; and we have ceased to 
read Guillaume de Lorris with unaffected 
exhilaration. Yet here, in an age of all 
the utilities, is a young writer who in- 
vites us, with the frank confidence of 
youth, to follow him through the mystic 
byways of a new ‘Roman de la Rose.’ 
If a fine enthusiasm for his theme 
could touch our hearts, the appeal must 
surely strike home. But the hearts of some 
of us are not in the right place; and our 
heads are troubled with an intelligence a 
shade too analytic. The author’s heart is 
right enough; but he, too, suffers from the 
latter-day trick of introspection. It is the 
snare of even the greatest artists who imi- 
tate archaic forms or subjects. Dante 
Rossetti in his ballads does not altogether 
escape it; still less does Tennyson in his 
‘Idylls of the King’; Matthew Arnold 
perhaps least of all in his avowedly 
Hellenic work. Such a passage as this 
from Mr. Yeats’s book may serve to show 
how the touch of a too modern spirit may 
hurt the harmony of old-world sentiment : 

“Tf you come with evil thoughts and armed 
men,’ said the son of Dermott, flushing, ‘no 
matter how strong your hands to wrestle and to 
swing the sword, it shall go badly with you, for 
some of my wife’s clan have come out of Mayo, 
and my three brothers and their servants have 
come down from the Mountains of the Ox’; and 
while he spoke he kept his hand inside his coat 
as though upon the handle of a weapon. ‘No,’ 
answered Costello, ‘I but come to dance a fare- 
well dance with your daughter.’...... The girl 
lifted her eyes and gazed at Costello, and in her 
gaze was that trust of the humble in the proud, 
the gentle in the violent, which has been the 
tragedy of woman from the beginning.” 


The one word “tragedy,” quite apart from 
the sentiment of the conclusion, imparts a 
disturbing element; it has almost the air of 
modern literary slang. Again :— 


(Law- 





‘*Costello led her among the dancers, and 
they were soon drawn into the rhythm of the 
Pavane...... and while they danced there came 
over them the unutterable melancholy, the 
weariness with the world, the poignant and 
bitter pity for one another, the vague anger 
against common hopes and fears, which is the 
exultation of love.” 


The reflection, though it comes from the 
author and not from his characters, is still 
a violation of unity, an anachronism in 
sentiment. 

A fault akin to this, but less easily to be 
pardoned, is seen in the absence of what, 
for want of a better phrase, may be called 
the right local colouring. Let it be granted 
that Mr. Yeats is sufficiently Irish in his 
nomenclature and antiquities. We have 
abundant local feeling in his names—the 
Steep Place of the Strangers, the Lough of 
the Little Wood, the Town of the Shelly 
River ; every page is full of them. There 
are also ‘‘boreens” and ‘“garrons” and 
‘‘bodachs,” and other properly unintelli- 
gible Celticisms. But for all that we can 
seldom identify in his pictures the marks 
either of place or time. We pass over a wide 
range of seasons from early Christian times 
to at least the seventeenth century with scarce 
any sign to mark the change. Characters of 
all ages and conditions speak in much the 
same manner; and, if we except a desultory 
phrase or two, their racial idiosyncrasies 
are but faintly revealed. On the other 
hand, it would be ill-natured not to acknow- 
ledge our gratitude for being spared the 
local equivalent of the Kailyard jargon. 

But we must revert to the question of 
symbolism, for these tales pretend to mean 
more than mere tales of faerie. Mr. Yeats 
assures his readers in his dedication that 
they all ‘“‘ have but one subject, the war of 
spiritual with natural order.” And cer- 
tainly in the broader issues of some of 
these stories the symbolic intention may be 
obvious; yet when, after the author’s warn- 
ing, we search for esoteric interpretations in 
the multifarious details of his images, the 
process is found to be futile and exhausting. 
We are forced to give up the task and con- 
tent ourselves with the human interest of 
the story itself, which is often far to seek ; 
or with the concrete beauty of his pictures, 
or with the glow and grace of his eloquence. 
But unhappily the high qualities of an elo- 
quence which at its best has a conquering 
charm are not sustained. Had Mr. Yeats 
brought to bear upon his work a keener 
sense of negative humour (the absence of 
positive humour may be excused under the 
circumstances) he would never have allowed 
us the shock of certain occasional lapses 
from the ethereal range of his poetic diction. 
He would never have told us that ‘ when 
they came to Dermott’s house they saw 
before the door an unusually large group of the 
very poor”; or that Margaret Rooney had 
“some dilapidated remnants of tolerably 
good looks.” The bathos of such phrases 
can only be appreciated by comparison with 
Mr. Yeats’s exalted manner. Purists, as 
distinct from humourists, may further com- 
plain of the fatal attraction of ‘‘and”’ to 
the relative in many places in this book. 

Finally, after putting trivial blemishes 
aside, all who know anything of Mr. 
Yeats’s exceptional ability as a poet will 
feel that in these prose stories he has not 
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chosen the medium most suited to his 
remarkable powers. Now and again, in a 
white heat of energy, he ‘‘ makes the live 
shape at a jet”; at other times he must 
himself be conscious that his material com- 
pels him to treat his themes too clearly and 
too explicitly to preserve the illusion of 
mystery. As a writer of imaginative prose 
he takes high rank, it is true, among the 
men of our younger generation; but as a 
poet of the school of Shelley the author of 
‘The Wanderings of Usheen’ stands alone. 
Some of the verses scattered about the 
present book are laboured in accentuation ; 
but he has proved sufficiently his mastery 
over form as well as matter, and it is in the 
sphere of poetry rather than of prose that we 
look for the development of powers which 
promise a brilliant future. It is to be hoped 
that there is no personal presage in his com- 
ment upon the works of certain authors 
found by him in the House of the Order of 
‘* Rosa Alchemica,” where he says :— 

‘*T noted also many poets and prose writers 
of every age, but only those who were a little 
weary of life, as indeed the greatest have been 
everywhere, and who cast their imagination to 
us, as a something they needed no longer now 
that they were going up in their fiery chariots.” 
We know no young Elisha who is quite 
prepared to assume the mantle of Mr. 
Yeats. 








The Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia: being 
an Essay of the Local History of Phrygia, 
from the Earliest Times to the Turkish Con- 
quest. By W.M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 
—Vol. I. Part Il. West and West- Central 
Phrygia. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

In this volume Prof. Ramsay pursues the 

same method which he followed in the 

first. He treats of some of the most im- 

portant cities of Phrygia, such as Eumeneia, 

Apameia, Akmonia, Pepouza, Hieropolis, 

and the localities connected with these. 

‘“‘The two parts,”’ he tells us, “do not cover 

nearly half the territory of Phrygia, but they 

form probably the larger half of the book.” 

Prof. Ramsay’s plan is to discuss first of 
all the locality of the cities. Here his 
opportunities and his wide research consti- 
tute him an authority of the first rank. He 
has seen the places, sometimes oftener than 
once, and frequently in company with other 
travellers who could compare notes with 
him. Mrs. Ramsay also was often beside 
him, and he has made good use of her 
picturesque descriptions. He has thus 
been able to discover the sites of many cities 
and to add greatly to our information. 

Then he has bestowed great labour on the 

history of the various towns, examining 

on the spot the passages in which they 
are mentioned by different writers, and 
judging the value of their testimony by 
their accordance with the actual facts, now 
ascertainable from geographical surveys. 
Here again Prof. Ramsay has cleared up 
several disputed points, corrected inferences 
from misunderstood passages of ancient 
writers, and has sometimes amended 
ancient texts with signal success. In this 
work he has also had frequent recourse to 
the elucidations supplied by inscriptions, 
many of which he himself has been the 
first to unearth, and by coins. At the end 
of his chapter on each town or district he 
has printed the inscriptions found in it with 
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annotations, and he has devoted sections or 
chapters to expounding the historical con- 
clusions which can be drawn from these 
inscriptions. Thus he has explained the 
mode of government which existed in 
Apameia in a most interesting manner, and 
his exposition is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the way in which cities 
were organized throughout the Roman 
Empire in the second and third centuries 
of the Christian era. There is also a valu- 
able chapter on the Jews in Phrygia, which 
throws much light on the numbers and con- 
dition of that people about the same epoch. 
The most important, however, of all these 
contributions is the discussion of the Chris- 
tian inscriptions in South-Western and 
Central Phrygia. Prof. Ramsay has brought 
together a large body of evidence which 
has not been collected before, and he thinks 
that he has come upon a clue to the expla- 
nation of this evidence which makes clear 
what was the position of Christians in 
Phrygia. 

Necessarily a considerable proportion of 
the results attained in a book like this, 
where the inquiriesare not finished, where the 
evidence is scanty, and where dates are often 
extremely uncertain, is merely provisional. 
Conjecture has to be employed to a large 
extent, and the judgment must often be 
held in suspense. Prof. Ramsay also has 
undertaken an exceedingly wide range of 
inquiry, for he brings his history down from 
the earliest times to the Turkish conquest. 
With such a variety and extent of investi- 

tion Prof. Ramsay has occasionally to 

epend entirely on others, and sometimes 
he is not led to the best sources. Thus his 
account of the ‘ Rosalia’ is imperfect, and 

robably when he treats the ‘ Octavius’ of 
iinucius Felix as later than the ‘ Apology’ 
of Tertullian he is depending not on inves- 

igations of his own, but on some authority 
whom he has been consulting. 

Prof. Ramsay complains bitterly in his 
preface of the treatment which he has 
received from critics. ‘The inadequacies,” 
he says mournfully, “‘and errors which are 
found in them [his books] as discovery pro- 
gresses offend every one; and few will 
remember more than the faults.” And he 
says further on: “ Many blame me for not 
holding some view, which I advocated six 
or twelve years ago, and afterwards aban- 
doned owing to the progress of knowledge.” 
We think that Prof. Ramsay on reflection 
will see that he does not do justice to most 
of his critics. Critical praise can be bestowed 
in a single strong epithet, but when the 
critic differs, he has to set forth the reasons 
of his difference. Therefore mere praise 
occupies little space, judicious criticism may 
occupy much. Then critics do not blame 
Prof. Ramsay for changing his opinions. 
On the contrary, they praise him for this 
and for his love of truth. But they do find 
fault with him because, dealing with matters 
where evidence is uncertain and scanty, and 
where change of opinion may become in- 
evitable, he pronounces the conclusions 
which he adopts to be absolutely certain. 
We havea case in point in the subject which 
Prof. Ramsay deems the most important in 
his present volume. In the preface he 
Bays :— 

‘* If the views stated in ch. xii., xvii., are even 
approximately correct, the Christian Antiquities 








of Phrygia will no longer be a field for vague 
guessing: especially the ‘ North - Galatian 
Theory ’ of St. Paul’s travels will be banished 
from scientific works, and the Christian origin 
of the ‘ Grabschrift des Aberkios ’ will cease to 
be a matter of controversy.” 

Prof. Ramsay’s expectations are sure to be 
disappointed. He has really settled nothing 
finally, but proposed solutions which, owing 
to the nature of the evidence, can reach only 
a certain amount of probability, and which 
therefore leave room for objection and 
opposition. 

The caseof the ‘‘Grabschrift des A berkios” 
has been worked out with great diligence 
by Prof. Ramsay, and is exceedingly interest- 
ing as he presents it. The inscription on 
the tomb of Abercius contained nothing in 
it which definitely stated that Abercius was 
a Christian. Mention is made of ‘a chaste 
shepherd” and of fish, bread, and wine, 
which might suggest Christianity. But 
there was no declaration of faith such as 
one would expect from a Christian. As 
Prof. Ramsay puts it, ‘‘The testament of 
Avircius, then, was intended to bear both 
an exoteric sense, satisfactory to the ordinary 
reader, and an esoteric sense for ‘him who 
comprehends.’’’ And the reason for this 
was, according to Prof. Ramsay, that “‘ it was 
not possible to put forth in such a public 
way a statement that was overtly Christian.” 
Having conjectured that this was the reason 
for the ambiguous language, Prof. Ramsay 
searched for confirmation of it in the inscrip- 
tions of Phrygia, and he had no difficulty 
in finding it. Among the inscriptions of 
the third century a.p. in Phrygia there are 
almost none that are distinctively Christian. 
What could be the reason of this? The 
only explanation must be that the Phrygian 
Christians did as Abercius did, that is, they 
expressed their Christian feelings in lan- 
guage which would not attract the attention 
of pagans. And this conjecture hardens 
into a certainty with Prof. Ramsay. ‘In 

ursuance of this policy,” he says, ‘the 

hristians put nothing in public documents, 
such as their epitaphs, which could be 
quoted as evidence of Christianity.” And 
he adds subsequently: ‘‘ We are therefore 
forced to look for meanings hidden beneath 
the surface in the early Christian epitaphs.” 
Prof. Ramsay finds this hidden meaning in 
an adjuration which appears on many 
graves. The commonest form is éora: aire 
mpos tov Oedv, ‘he shall have to account to 
God” or ‘‘ to the god”’; but in isolated cases 
epithets are added, such as “to the living 
God,” ‘to the immortal God,” ‘‘ to the hand 
of God” or ‘‘of the god,” and “to the 
great name of God” or ‘‘ of the god.” Prof. 
Ramsay says in regard to this adjuration : 

** As to the origin of the formula, it is pro- 
bably an intentional variation of a pagan form. 
sabont In this case the change was not one to rouse 
any suspicion. The expression ‘the god’ was 
familiar to the pagans, and frequently used by 
them to designate the local patron deity ; and 
it was a very slight change to substitute for the 
pagan appeal to a definite deity (Men, Helios, 

elene, Leto, &c.), or to the Katachthonian 
gods or to the dead themselves, the reference in 
general terms to ‘the God’ which could be 
taken by every one in his own sense.” 

The formula contains nothing distinctively 
Christian in it. If rov Oedv is translated 
“the god,” any pagan could use it. Prof. 
Ramsay points out that it appears on the 





tomb of a man who was unquestionably a 
Jew, and it could certainly be appropriately 
employed by the Jews. A philosophical 
pagan might also have adopted it if he 
thought an adjuration seemly or necessary, 
How, then, does Prof. Ramsay know that 
it is Christian? It is here that his proof 
fails. He adduces no argument that can 
indicate anything but slight probability, 
He discusses symbols found on tombs, and 
he says of them :— 

‘*Probably none of these symbols was exclu- 
sively Christian. The fish, the anchor, &c., are 
found on pagan monuments, though very rarely 
(Le Blant, II. p. 312): and probably every 
symbol which was publicly used by the Chris- 
tians during the third century was selected, 
because it was also in pagan use and would 
therefore be less likely to attract special atten- 
tion.” 

Names might furnish a clue to the 
religion of the inscription. But here, again, 
Prof. Ramsay allows that there are exceed- 
ingly few specially Christian names on the 
tombs in Phrygia, and in the course of 
generations it is quite possible that a name 
which was originally Christian might pass 
over to pagans. 

Then an indication of Christianity might 
be made by the employment of the word 
koiuntypiov for a tomb. But this word 
occurs rarely. It occurs also where there 
is no adjuration. And the word itself con- 
tains no idea in it which a pagan might not 
approve of, so that in course of time pagans 
might come to use it, just as Christians 
employed the more objectionable term 
ypvov frequently for a place of burial. 


In fact, Prof. Ramsay has adduced nothing — 


that makes it certain that the adjuration 
was employed by Christians or by Christians 
exclusively, And he appears to us to 
assume the right attitude when he says :— 

**We are therefore forced to look for mean- 
ings hidden beneath the surfacein early Christian 
epitaphs. In doing so mistakes are inevitable 
in the earlier steps ; but the material for study 
will increase, and errors will be corrected. For 
the present the attempt to explain the Christian 
inscriptions in the Appendix to this chapter is 
offered as a tentative step in a difficult path.” 

Yet in the very next paragraph Prof. 
Ramsay states his results as if they were 
certain. He says :— 

‘*To judge from the proportion of epitaphs, 
the population of Eumeneia in the third century 
was in great part Christian. Of the 71 epi- 
taphs classed as pagan or doubtful, only 11 
are clearly marked as later than a.p. 215, 
and most of these are suspected of Christianity 
(No. 380). In the same period we possess 
26 epitaphs that are certainly Christian. 
Three persons are mentioned as senators in 
the second century, and six in the third; 
the three are probably pagans, the six are 
Christian.” 

Nearly all the twenty-six epitaphs are 
determined to be Christian solely by the pre- 
sence of the adjuration in them. And from 
these epitaphs Prof. Ramsay again states 
his inference thus: ‘These facts show that 
Eumeneia was to a large extent a Christian 
city in the third century.” This inference 
suggests a difficulty. If the Christians 
were in the majority, what object could 
they have in concealing their religion? 
Their Christianity must have been known 
to every one in the city. And if they 
were in the minority, what good could be 
attained by placing the adjuration on their 
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tombs? Neither pagan nor Christian re- 
quired to express his faith on his sepulchre. 
The ordinary inscription told the name of 
the person who made the tomb and stated 
for whom it was made. Then often a few 
lines debarred others from burying in it on 
ain of having to pay a fine. Pagan and 
Christian alike could make such inscrip- 
tions, and it would be impossible to divine 
what was the religion of the persons who 
made them. There was no necessity for 
an adjuration, and if an adjuration were 
added, it could influence only those who 
believed in the god whose vengeance was 
invoked. 

We have not been able to draw attention 
to more than a few points in Prof. Ramsay’s 
exposition of this subject. Though we differ 
from him in regard to the certainty of his 
conclusions, we think that his chapters on 
the Christian inscriptions are most able and 
suggestive, that they raise questions of the 
deepest interest, that they contribute much 
to their solution, and that they will stimu- 
late in no ordinary degree the investigations 
of other scholars. 

Prof. Ramsay says little about the North 
Galatian theory. He is of opinion that the 
facts which he has collected refute it. The 
principal of these is stated thus :— 

‘““The nearer we approach the Galatian 
frontier, the later are the traces of Christianity. 
Only near his [St. Paul’s] routes in Lycaonia, 
Galatic Phrygia, and along the higher lying 
road from Pisidian Antioch to Ephesos, do we 
find proof of Christian influence at an early 
date.” 
And he says generally of St. Paul that ‘he 
was influential only at certain central points, 
and apparently made no impression on many 
others.” The upholders of the theory will 
not accept these as conclusive arguments 
against it. They will affirm that it is im- 
possible to estimate the extent of the in- 
fluence of Christianity in the first century 
by the number of Christian inscriptions and 
other monuments that may accidentally turn 
up in the third, that traces do not always 
remain even of the most enthusiastic religious 
movements, and that account must be taken 
of the circumstances of the localities and the 
character of the inhabitants in forming an 
idea of the permanence of results. 








Picturesque Burma, Past and Present. By 


Mrs. Ernest Hart. (Dent & Co.) 


Tue author made a tour with her husband 
through Burma in the spring of 1895, and 
wrote this book, some time after her return, 
because she found that little is known in 
England about the beautiful country and 
interesting people that she had visited. The 
volume is really a volume for a drawing- 
room table, for while the pictures are ex- 
cellent and the binding handsome, the 
letterpress can lay claim to no special merits 
save clearness of type and freedom from mis- 
prints. The illustrations, on the other hand, 
comprise ten photogravures and some ninety 
or a hundred other pictures, among the latter 
a few pastel sketches by Mrs. Hart, but the 
bulk of them reproductions of photographs 
procured in the East. It does not, however, 
always happen that when a traveller returns 
with a parcel of photographs and a few 
sketches in his portmanteau he bestows the 
care and finish which have been displayed in 


the present volume on the preparation of the 
pictures for the public gaze. Of the letter- 
press it is impossible to speak so favour- 
ably. Many books have already been written 
about Burma, and it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the author, after a sojourn in 
the country which was but short, should 
have anything new to say about it; in fact, 
so far as we have been able to discover, she 
has added nothing to what was known 
before, and has apparently compiled the 
pages to accompany her pictures by con- 
densing, at all events in a good many 
instances, the accounts of other writers. 


a dozen villages round about 
strike up, but the professional 
dancers who came to perform 
in honour of the victors are 
fain to look on while their in- 
tended audience go ie 
unpremeditated figures. It 
always seems marvellous 
how the people ever get 
gravity of demeanour again 
after a great boatrace. 

** The contest is technically 
not over yet. It is a hlay- 
pyoung loo-pyoung, that is 
to say the crews have now 
to change boats. The Thohn- 
Kwa men take the Doung- 
sat-pyan, and the home crew 
man the Three Fair Flowers. 
But to all intents and pur- 
poses the victory has been 
won, and the home repre- 


and the town comes down 
to its usual quiet. But for 
years the great event will be 
talked [sic] at the local feaste, 
and the Yebn choruses of 
three or four generations will 
tell of the gallant struggle 
when the Doung-sat-pyan 
beat the Thobn-pan-hla, and 
broke the long supremacy of 
the Thohn-Kwa rowers.” 





Indeed, she acknowledges in her preface 
her indebtedness to some writers whom she 
there names ; but whether the indebtedness 
be acknowledged or ignored, it may still 
be open to question how far an author is 
justified in giving what purports to be a 
quotation from somebody else’s book and at 


the same time mangling the text. 


Such, 


however, has been the fate of the hapless 


Shway Yoe. 


We place side by side below 


what Shway Yoe wrote and what Mrs. Hart 
represents him as having written. 


Shway Yoe in ‘ The Burman, 
his Life and Notions,’ p. 359. 

“The noise on the bank is 
simply deafening. Incoberent 
shouts of despair and en- 
couragement and delight 
burst from every throat; 
old women tear down their 
scauty hair and work with 
their arms as if they them- 
selves were in the race; girls 
rush to the water’s edge 
heedless of the mud and 
splashing that will ruin their 
silken skirts for ever; young 
men and boys rush up to 
their necks in the water and 
yell with frenzied eagerness, 
for it is only a boat’s length 
to the winning post, and 
Thohn-Kwa leads by a foot. 
Old Oo Ohn can stand it no 
longer, for the last minute 
he has been shaking all over 
as if he were ina palsy, and 
his tongue and throat are 
as parched as if they were 
choked with slack-lime. He 
rushes forward with his 
hands in the air and shrieks 
Youk-Kya in a key that cuts 
through the din likea steam- 
whistle, Youk-Kya—the cry 
is taken up; Youk-Kya, bah- 
thah—every mother’s son of 
you—the Doung, the Flower, 
sway lay lay; row for your 
lives; row for your unvan- 
quished name; and the two 
bows fling their paddles from 
them and rise for thestruggle. 
The wink of an eye too soon 
and he will miss his grasp, 
the flick of a finger too late 
and there will be nothing to 
seize. A great hush falls on 
the vast crowd as if they 
were all stricken dead, and 
then both men disappear in 
the water, clutching appa- 
rently simultaneously at the 
rattan. An agonizing five 
seconds and then Oung Zahn 
comes to the surface brand- 
ishing on high the pan; the 

ohn-Kwa bow felt the 
scratch of it on his palm as 
it disappeared through the 
tube. ‘he scene that fol- 
lows is beyond description. 
The victorious crew spring 
up to dance, but the relief is 
inadequate. They can only 
escape frenzy by plunging 
into the river. Oo Obn tucks 
up his waistcloth and dances 
round in mad delight till his 
stiff old legs will bear him no 
longer. Pompous old loo- 
gyees caper and plunge and 
shout; younger men can 
only relieve their feelings by 
flinging themselves in the 
pools on the bank and rolling 
about wildly in the mud; 
girls, who at ordinary times 
would hardly dare to raise 
their eyes to look about them, 
dance and shout in ecstasy, 
and their married guardians 
join in the rout. Bands from 


Extract from Shway Yoe, 

according to Mrs, Hart, 

“The noise is simply 
deafening. Incok t shouts 
of despair and encouragement 
and deiight burst from every 
throat; old women teardown 
their scanty hair and work 
with their arms as if they 
were themselves in the race; 
girls rush to the water's 
edge heedless of the mud and 
splashing that will ruin their 
silken skirts for ever; young 
men and boys rush up to 
their necks in the water 
and yell with frenzied eager- 
ness. Wild cries go up as the 
two boats near the winning- 
post, ‘Row for your lives!’ 
* Row for your unvanquished 
names!’ The two bows fling 
their paddles from them and 
rise for the struggle. The 
flash of an eye too soon and 
he will miss his grasp: the 
flick of a finger too late, and 
there will be nothing to seize. 
A great bush falls on the 
crowd as it they were all 
struck dead, and then both 
men disappear in the water, 
clutching simultaneously at 
the rattan. Anagonizing five 
seconds, and then Oung Zahn 
comes to the surface brand- 
ishing on highthe pan. The 
scene that follows beggars 
description. The victorious 
crew spring up to dance, but 
the relief is inadequate. They 
can only escape frenzy by 
plunging into the river. Ohn 
tucks up his waistcoat [sic] 
and dances round in mad 
delight, till his stiff old 
legs will bear him no longer. 
Pompous old poo-gyees [sic] 
caper and plunge and shout ; 
younger men can only relieve 
their feelings by flinging 
themselves into the pools on 
the bank and rolling wildly 
in the mud; girls, who at 
ordinary times would bardly 
dare to raise their eyes to 
look about them, dance and 
shout in ecstasy, and their 
married guardians join in 
the rout. A general adjourn- 
ment is then made back to 
the town. The country 
people have all come up in 
their bullock waggons, and 
these are drawn up in 
comfortable spots under the 
trees. The victorious crew 
go in procession up and 
down the main street, pre- 
ceded by bands and by every- 
body in the place who can 
dance. Feasting is general. 
and afterwards all move off 
to the plays, of which there 
are three or four going on. 
The revelry goes on till dawn 
of day, but there is no- 
thing like drunkenness. For 
two days the excitement 
lasts, and then the strangers 
wend their way homewards, 








sentatives are the conquerors. 
The two boats — up 
again, and the fishermen go 
right away and win with the 
most consummate ease. This - 
sets money-matters on a more 
comfortable footing, but the 
Myan-Oung people are nota 
whit disconcerted. They won 
the real race, that in which 
each crew rowed in its own 
boat, and ed receive the 
arguments of the Thohn-Kwa 
contingent with the most 
self-satisfied composure. The 
record of the champions has 
been broken, and the veteran 
Koh Kyab-gyee has at last 
eat ina losing boat. 

“A general adjournment 
is made back tov the town. 
The country people have 
all come in their bullock 
waggons, and these are 
drawn up in comfortable 
places under the trees. The 
victorious crew go in proces- 
sion up and down the main 
street, preceded by bands 
and every one in the place 
who can dance. Feasting is 
general, and then all move 
off to the plays, of which 
there are three or four, while 
some unwearied spirits can 
only find relief for their 
exultant triumph in yehn 
dances and irresponsible per- 
formances of their own. Till 
dawn of day the revelry goes 
on, but there is nothing like 
drunkenness. It is exceed- 
ingly seldom tbat you see a 
drunken Burman out of Ran- 
goon, where they claim to be 
Kuropeanised. For a couple 
of days the excitement lasts, 
and then the strangers wend 
their way homewards, and 
the township calms down to 
its usual quiet. But for years 
the great event will be talked 
of at the local feasts, and the 
Yehn choruses of three or 
four generations will tell of 
the gallant struggle when the 
Doung - sat- pyan beat the 
Thohn- pan-hia, and broke 
the long supremacy of the 
Thohn-Kwa rowers.” 


In the foregoing extract Mrs. Hart hae 
afforded no intimation that omissions have 
been made and words misplaced. 

Many specimens of compilation might 
also be given, but there is space left only 
for a reference to one or two. In describing 
the annual ceremonial opening of the agri- 
cultural season by the king, who goes out- 
side the city and takes a formal turn at 
the plough, the author seems to depend 
wholly on a condensation of Shway Yoe’s 
account :— 

‘The ceremony took place in the beginning 
of June, about the time when the south-west 
monsoon usually breaks in Mandalay.” 

This reappears in the book before us as :— 

‘‘It was in June, about the time of the 
breaking of the south-west monsoon, that the 
pageant took place.” 

Shway Yoe further tells his readers that 

‘“‘the royal plough is thickly covered with 
gold leaf; the part on which His Majesty 
stands......is gold, roughened with pearls and 
emeralds. The milk-white oxen that draw it 
rival the Lord White Elephant in the splendour 
of their harness. Crimson and gold bands hook 
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them on; the reins are stiff with rubies and 
diamonds: heavy gold tassels hang from gilded 
horns. The gold-tipped ox-goad His Majesty 
wields is covered with jewels and flashes like 
a rod of fire in the sun.” 

With which passage may be compared the 
account given by Mrs. Hart, who says :— 

‘‘ Arrived at the field which was to be 

ploughed by the king, he dismounted from the 
white elephant, and took his place on a gilded 
plough, set with jewels, to which a pair of milk- 
white oxen, with gilded horns, were attached 
by bands of crimson and gold. Taking the 
jewelled gold goad in one hand, and the reins 
studded with diamonds and rubies in the 
other, His Majesty steadily ploughed,” &c. 
It should be borne in mind in this connexion 
that as there is now no King of Burma, 
Mrs. Hart herself can have witnessed no 
royal ploughing. Again, the description 
which the author furnishes of monastic daily 
routine in her twenty-eighth chapter is a 
condensation of what is to be learnt in the 
pages of Shway Yoe—for example, where 
the latter says, 

‘*Then comes the first meal of the day, a 
light refection usually preceded by a homily or 
grace,” &c., 
in the volume before us we are told that 
‘“‘a light meal is then taken, preceded by 
a short homily.” 

Sometimes the information supplied is 
rather superfluous; for instance, it was 
hardly necessary to inform the reader that 
Burma is rich in palms, the most common 
being the cocoa-nut, the areca, and the 
palmyra; whereas it might, perhaps, have 
been usefully pointed out, where the natural 
indolence of the Burman is dwelt on, that 
wherever a people are crushed by a grind- 
ing tyranny, wherever the covetous superior 
is on the watch to squeeze the smaller man, 
the motives for work are undermined, a bare 
subsistence is held sufficient; thereis no usein 
labouring for wealth which some more power- 
ful neighbour will appropriate. Occasionally 
we have noticed that information is furnished 
twice over; for instance, on p. 209 wood-oil 
is described as the sap obtained from the 
stem of a forest tree, and on the next page 
the reader’s memory is refreshed, and he 
learns that ‘‘ wood-oil is now obtained from 
a tree which grows wild in the jungle.” 

Buddhism, it is stated, prevails ‘in 
countries where self-indulgence is a tempta- 
tion.” We fear that geographical explora- 
tion has not yet revealed the country in 
which man is not tempted to be self- 
indulgent. Mrs. Hart has also something 
to say about the circumstances which led to 
the annexation of Upper Burma; but in 
noticing the intrigue with France—and it 
was that intrigue which ultimately forced 
the hand of the British Government—suffi- 
cient stress has not been laid on the proposed 
agreement that King Theebaw should be 
allowed to purchase arms and munitions of 
war from the French. In taking leave of 
the author we may, at any rate, commend 
her for having supplied her readers with 
some convenient maps and an index. 








A History of the Ancient City of Chester. 
By George Lee Fenwick. (Chester, 
Phillipson & Golder. ) 

Tus history of Chester is so evidently the 

result of many years of ardent labour, and 

labour undertaken for the simple joy of the 





work and not with any hope of reward, that 
it is cause for sincere regret to be obliged to 
pass an adverse judgment on it; but ina 
book that takes up the position of a work 
of reference, to which many will turn for 
information, it is essential that error should 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

The author has attempted far too much, 
and has undertaken a work for which he 
is evidently not qualified—a work indeed 
which would require a deeply read scholar 
to accomplish successfully; and he has 
entered on a task from which men 
of vastly wider attainments would have 
shrunk. In the fulfilment of a scheme 
as comprehensive as that which Mr. 
Fenwick has sketched out in his preface it 
was only to be expected there would be 
numerous shortcomings and omissions, and 
with this no fault could be found, as no 
man can hope to collect within one volume 
all that has been said about the ancient 
city of Chester; but the reader has serious 
reason for complaint against what can only 
be called carelessness in the matter which 
does appear. The book is, in fact, crowded 
with errors, many of them of a serious 
character. 

One great blemish is that there are prac- 
tically no references to authorities, and when 
it is considered that a large part of the book 
consists of extracts or adaptations from 
former writers the magnitude of this blemish 
must be obvious. Mr. Fenwick also cer- 
tainly misleads, though no doubt uninten- 
tionally, in the way that he refers to ancient 
records. Jor instance, one would gather 
from p. 446 that he had exhaustively ex- 
amined the magnificent collection of city 
records now lying at the town hall, yet 
the reader of this volume must be 
more than doubtful whether Mr. Fenwick 
has so much as looked at one of them; the 
list which he prints of the charters and 
documents is taken bodily from Mr. Jeaffre- 
son’s catalogue in the Appendix to the 
Eighth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, even including the curious 
blunder in the first charter (an error which 
has long since been exposed), making the 
licence from Henry II. to the burgesses of 
Chester to buy and sell at Durham instead 
of Dublin. 

At the very outset, in the second line of the 
first page, the reader meets with the ‘‘ county 
palatine of Cheshire.’ Surely Mr. Fenwick 
in his official capacity must frequently have 
seen on documents employed in Her Majesty’s 
service the words ‘‘ county of Chester.”’ The 
old mistakes with reference to Ptolemy's 
geography again appear, in spite of Mr. 
Glazebrook Rylands’s learned ‘ Elucidation.’ 
As to the treatment of the Roman period, 
it is only necessary to say that the matter 
contained in the seventy-five pages relating 
to this epoch might quite well have been 
condensed into fifteen. The history of the 
Roman Empire may be an enthralling study, 
but it has been epitomized in volumes readily 
accessible. The suggestion that Boadicea’s 
tombstone possibly still stands at Caerwys 
is comic. 

Though one can overlook many omis- 
sions, it is really unpardonable that 
Domesday should not have been laid under 
contribution .for this work, especially as 
such a large and interesting reference 
to Chester occurs in it. It was, per- 





haps, too much to expect that Mr. Fen- 
wick should not confuse the Angles and 
Saxons, though most students of history 
know that the Northumbrians who swept 
down on Chester in 613 were Angles and 
not Saxons; but there is no excuse for his 
repeatedly referring to the Danish settle- 
ment in Wirral. This error has been amply 
exposed by recent writers. 

To come down to later times, Mr. Fenwick 
seems to be rather confused in the matter 
of Edward I.’s conquest of Wales. If he 
had consulted Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ and the 
Appendix to the Forty-sixth Report of the 
Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, he 
would have found particulars there which 
would have saved him from falling’ into 
sundry mistakes. The chantries were sup- 
pressed not in 1537, but ten years later. 
On p. 171 we have the “Blue Post” 
myth again in full detail in spite of its 
frequent exposure. The Duke of Mon- 
mouth visited Chester not in August, 
1683 (p. 230), but on September 9th, 1682; 
and it might have been well if Mr. Fenwick 
had referred to the late Mr. Earwaker’s 
‘Progress of the Duke of Monmouth 
through Cheshire in 1682’ in this con- 
nexion. William III. embarked for Ire- 
land at Hoylake, not at Parkgate. 

In ecclesiastical matters Mr. Fenwick’s 
knowledge is especially deficient. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the prebends could well 
‘cease to have a voice in the election of 
the bishops” (p. 264); Mr. Fenwick might 
as well have told his readers that the deanery 
did not often preach in the cathedral. The 
abbey was dissolved not in July, 1541, but 
on the 20th of January, 1539. Thomas, 
Lord Cromwell, was not ‘Vice Regent” 
(p. 293), though he was for some time 
Vicegerent. ‘The new diocese of Chester 
was not taken from that of Lichfield in 
1544, and was not assigned to the province 
of York; it was formed from portions of the 
dioceses of Lichfield and York in 1541, and 
not until 1542, when a special Act was 
passed, was it placed within the province 
of York. Bishop Morton was Rector not 
of Stafford, but of Stockport (p. 278). The 
Grey Friars were not Friars Preachers, but 
Friars Minor. 

In the lives of the bishops of Chester 
several of the customary errors are repeated 
from earlier writers, and occasionally addi- 
tional ones are supplied by the author. A 
reference to Stubbs’s ‘ Registrum Sacrum’ 
would have prevented Mr. Fenwick making 
some slips in his dates; for example, Sir 
William Dawes was consecrated in 1708, 
not 1707, and was translated to York in 1714, 
not 1713; and worse than this, the author 
has no clear conception of what is meant by 
Old and New Style. Bishop Gastrell was 
born in Northamptonshire, not Berkshire, 
and Bishops Porteus and Cosin did not spell 
their names Porteous and Cosins. A more 
serious blunder, however, occurs in the life 
of Bishop Cartwright, where James II.’s 
sycophantic bishop is confused with his 
grandfather, Thomas Cartwright, the sturdy 
Puritan of Elizabeth’s time. 

Mr. Fenwick tells us that Randle Holmes’s 
‘ Academy of Armoury’ is still in the Heralds’ 
College; it will be news to him, perhaps, 
that copies of the book are also still 
in most of our local free libraries besides 
appearing among the collections of not a 
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few Cheshire antiquaries. Can it be that 
Mr. Fenwick has never heard of the Record 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, or of 
Mr. Christie’s edition of the ‘ Annales 
Cestrienses,’ that he speaks (p. 451) as if 
these annals were still only in manuscript ? 

One of the most curious sections of this 
history is the bibliography of Chester. In 
the first place the names of Camden and 
Drayton are included, though why, if these 
are mentioned, the various histories and 
gazetteers of England which appear from 
time to time should not also be catalogued, 
it is difficult to see; why, also, a Latin 
manuscript of the thirteenth century in the 
Bodleian should be placed under the date 
of 1721, or why Calamy’s ‘ Memorials’ 
should be put under the date of 1802, is far 
from clear. This bibliography is not only 
incomplete, several of the best-known and 
most highly valued books dealing with 
Chester being ignored, but such entries 
as the following have simply no meaning: 
‘1827, The Chester Charters; 1828, The 
Chester Guide; 1836, The Chester Hive; 
1838, Russell on the Dee ; 1852, The King’s 
School, Chester ”; and so on. 

The lists of clergy printed as being com- 
plete records of the various incumbents in 
the different parish churches in Chester are 
likewise signally incomplete. It would 
surely have been better for Mr. Fenwick to 
go straight to Helsby’s Ormerod, where by 
far the fullest lists are to be found, instead 
of printing these manifestly insufficient ones. 
For instance, in St. Oswald’s parish 27 
names appear, while Ormerod mentions 35; 
under St. Peter’s 14 names are given, 
Ormerod mentions 29; under Holy Trinity 
Mr. Fenwick mentions 31, Ormerod supplies 
45; and so on. In each case the lists 
are not only incomplete, but often inac- 
curate. To show also that the author has 
not even mastered his own material, it may 
be pointed out that on p. 428 he furnishes a 
short sketch of the life of Henry Prescot, 
and mentions that he was registrar of the 
diocese; but on p. 297 this name as well as 
several other well-known ones are omitted 
altogether from the list of registrars. 

Finally, the few passages of Latin which 
appear in the volume are so full of errors 
that one is driven to the conclusion that this 
blemish is due more to an imperfect know- 
ledge of Latin than to carelessness, for in 
many cases as they stand at present they 
are unintelligible. Mr. Fenwick describes 
the Latin charter, an abstract of which 
he prints on p. 317, as a ‘curious 
instrument”; we entirely agree with him. 
Almost more remarkable is the charter on 
p. 825, and such a sentence as the following 
is at least slovenly: ‘‘The King grants to 
the Dean and Chapter......Manors, &c...... 
habend to them and their successors in 
puram et perpetuam elymosynam.” 

For the attractive manner in which this 
volume is printed and illustrated we have 
nothing but praise, and so far as the 
appearance goes the publishers are to be 
congratulated. 








NEW NOVELS, 
Nilma. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 
Nurma is an Australian maiden, charming 
in her innocence and beauty, and strenuous 





and loyal in her spirit. To her in her 
opening spring of youth come, from the old 
country and the old conventional society, a 
group of people, truly antipodean, whose 
contact ripens her to womanhood. The 
battered old professional Governor; his 
nephew and secretary; the nephew’s wife, 
Lady Arthur Keefe; and the intellectually 
keen and forceful, but morally lymphatic 
Kenward, who comes with them, almost in 
their suite, to take up the Chief Justiceship 
of ‘Leichart’s Land,” are vividly thrown 
into relief by their colonial surroundings. 
In an evil hour the gaieties which herald 
the new Governor’s accession bring Nulma 
into the constant society of a man who can 
appreciate her freshness aud animation 
none the less for the contrast these afford 
to the qualities of the mature Lady Arthur, 
with whom he shares a secret as discredit- 
able as it has hitherto been engrossing. 
The growing love, which must inevitably 
end cruelly for the innocent and inex- 
perienced, is naturally traced to its climax 
in disillusion, when Nulma breaks away 
with strong repulsion from the man who 
has her heart, to fortify herself against him 
by marriage with the patient old friend 
who has had her daughterly esteem. The 
process by which Van Vechten teaches her 
to love him is assisted by a fortunate develop- 
ment of events, otherwise his task would 
have seemed hopeless. But the story is more 
mercifully tempered to the strength of the 
heroine than is altogether probable. The 
relations between Kenward and Lady 
Arthur, which run sombrely through the 
fabric of the story, seem to promise, or 
threaten, resuscitation in a sequel. The 
Australian elements of the present tale are 
more to our taste than these decadent repre- 
sentatives of Britain. 

Pantalas. By Edward Jenkins. (Bentley & 

Son.) 

Tue author of ‘Ginx’s Baby’ is not seen 
at his best in his latest publication. Sub- 
stituting a physical for an intellectual de- 
formity of a man, he brings to bear on it 
the diverse opinions of numerous typical 
persons interested in the improvement (or 
the reverse) of the submerged tenth. In 
the course of numerous witty but desultory 
conversations between the deformed Pan- 
talas and his visitors, Mr. Jenkins traverses 
the views of the Socialist, the politician, 
the philosopher, the vestryman, the Salva- 
tion Army “general,” the parson, and 
others. In effect, he considers from all 
possible points, of view the position of those 
of the poor who are said to be ‘‘not worth 
their keep.’ We do not find the result 
either interesting or attractive as literature, 
though the book may have its uses in draw- 
ing attention to one of the many unsolved 
problems of society. With some hesitation 
the volume may be classed as a novel, in 
preference to any other branch of literature. 
We gather that the volume was written 
some years ago, though it is now published 
for the first time. 





| The Secret of Saint Florel. By John Berwick. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 
A rarriy interesting story of modern life, 
suitable as literature for any into whose 
hands it may fall, is usually welcome. ‘The 
Secret of Saint Florel’ is decidedly readable. 








It leads up to a somewhat violent climax, 
where a lunatic with a pistol in one hand 
and a fiddle-bow in the other makes a hus- 
band and wife dance up and down the 
room while he strums the violin as it lies 
flat on the table. The wife tires and the 
husband is shot. The story itself is, how- 
ever, better than its climax; the scenes in 
Madagascar are distinctly superior to those 
in England; the writing is nearly always 
careful and accurate, and the reader’s in- 
terest in the persons of the drama is readily 
aroused. There is a curious misprint on 
p. 32, which will puzzle some readers until 
they realize that it is a misprint. In places 
there are suggestions of a lady’s hand in the 
narrative. 


False Gods. By Mrs. Albert 8. Bradshaw. 
(Henry & Co.) 
Ir needs no prefatory note to say that Mrs. 
Bradshaw’s story has been dramatized; pro- 
bably it existed as drama before it became 
anovel. It is divided into four parts which 
exactly represent acts in a play. To us it 
seems better calculated to make a play than 
a novel. The story is fairly good, and 
depends for its interest on the complications 
which arise when a married woman deserts 
her husband, and goes to her grandfather’s 
house on the false pretence that she is un- 
married. We do not see any signs of remark- 
able literary skill in the volume; but it is 
written with much taste and feeling, and well 
repays the reader who turns over its pages. 


Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the Empire. By 
A. Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Dr. Conan Doytt in ‘Uncle Bernac’ pro- 
duces a powerful sketch of Napoleon in 
the days when from his camp at Bou- 
logne he looked across the Channel and 
dreamed of destroying us. The plot is 
slight. Louis de Laval, the hero, who 
tells his own tale, is an émigré whose 
ardent love for his country overcomes 
his inherited hatred of the usurper. He 
returns to France, and takes service under 
the Emperor, but much happens to him 
before his fortune is established. His 
uncle Bernac is not only a treacherous 
villain who has usurped the estates of the 
family, he is also a Government spy, and is 
mixed up in dark and slippery doings. 
Laval plunges head first into a nest of 
intrigue, and only his good star brings him 
out safe. We hear enough and to spare of 
mad adventure, we have too much of murder 
and sudden death, and we have more than 
one pretty love story, so it will be seen that 
Dr. Conan Doyle caters for various tastes 
in ‘Uncle Bernac,’ which is written with 

the author’s accustomed vivacity. 


By Hannah Lynch. (Dent 


Jinny Blake. 
& Co.) 
Ty spite of a few incoherences ‘ Jinny Blake’ 
is a very fair specimen of the modern novel. 
The reader becomes interested in the young 
Trish girl who is the heroine, and in the 
anxieties she occasions to her father, ‘‘ the 
eminent popular tragedian,” and to her 
numerous suitors. There are moments, no 
doubt, when it would have been better had 
the girl received what Montesquieu calls “la 
punition d’enfance,” instead of being alter- 
nately petted and lectured; and there are 
passages which render the book suitable 
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rather for adults than for children. It isa 
story of to-day. The scene changes from 
London to Paris, and from France to Spain, 
and then back to London, with pleasure to 
the reader. There is a passage on p. 197 
(which will not bear quotation as it stands) 
which must, we think, have suffered mutila- 
tion or unintentional change. It is neither 
sense nor grammar. On the whole, we 
must add that though we have read better 
literature from the same pen, Jinny Blake 
is a girl of considerable attractions, and one 
whose prototype probably lives to-day. 


The Great Jekyll Diamond. By J. L. Owen. 
(Roxburghe Press.) 

THERE are so many faults in J. L. Owen’s 
melodrama that it would require a lengthy 
notice to detail them. An effort is made to 
produce effect by contrasts of scene and 
character, and the effort is well intentioned. 
The story is, however, unsatisfactory as 
literature, and will hardly (as the writer 
seems to hope) “interest those who still 
eare for the tales of twenty years ago.” 
Not the least noticeable feature in the book 
is the frequent misprinting of the hero’s 
name. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Tue last additions to the series of ‘‘ Women of 
Colonial and Revolutionary Times in America,” 
which Mr. Murray publishes in this country, 
are Eliza Pinckney, by Harriott Horry Ravenel, 
and Mercy Warren, by Alice Brown. These 
two colonial women better deserved to have their 
lives written than others in this series, being 
both noteworthy for other reasons than as the 
wives of famous men. The first is, moreover, 
an excellent representative of her sisters in the 
Southern States, and the second, of her sisters 
in New England. Mrs. Pinckney was the 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Lucas, who, being 
stationed at Antigua, found that the climate 
did not agree with his wife’s health, and visited 
South Carolina, which pleased him so well that 
he bought land on the Ashley river, seventeen 
miles from Charles Town, with the intention of 
settling there. Being appointed Governor of 
Antigua, he had to return there, and leave his 
ailing wife and daughter of sixteen to manage 
his property. Miss Lucas did her part to per- 
fection, the introduction of indigo among the 
commercial products of South Carolina being 
largely due to her foresight and perseverance. 
After marriage to Col. Pinckney in 1744, when 
twenty-one, she renewed the attempts which 
others had abandoned to make the colony a 
silk-producing one. Out of the silk which she 
prepared, three dresses were woven, one of 
them, ‘‘a lustrous gold-coloured brocade,” being 
now the property of her descendants; one of 
the others was presented to the Princess of 
Wales, and one to Lord Chesterfield. Her hus- 
band died in 1758. She had two sons, both of 
whom were educated in England, and both 
distinguished themselves during the revolu- 
tionary war. Thomas represented the United 
States at the Courts of Madrid and St. James's ; 
Charles was entrusted by Jefferson with a 
mission to the French Directory, and, when 
he was asked what sum his country would 
pay for a pacific arrangement, he nobly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Millions for defence, but not one 
cent for tribute.” Mrs. Pinckney died on 
May 26th, 1793. This little book will help 
to keep green the memory of a noteworthy 
woman and of a very excellent family. 

While Mrs. Pinckney was a woman of action, 
Mrs. Warren was a woman of letters. Mrs. 
Warren was the sister of James Otis, whose 
denunciations of Great Britain in New England 
were as eloquent and misleading as those of 





Patrick Henry in Virginia. Before the indepen- 
dence of the colonies was recognized by the 
motherland, James Otis’s mind was gone ; after 
that acknowledgment, and when the present 
constitution of the United States was framed, 
Patrick Henry denounced Washington and his 
associates in terms as strong and foolish as 
those which he had employed when depicting 
what he styled the tyranny of George II[. In 
1755 Mercy Otis became the wife of James 
Warren, a Plymouth merchant, she being 
twenty-six. Her husband took an active part 
in the revolutionary struggle. He lived till 
1808 ; she survived him, dying in 1814, both 
having passed the age of eighty. Mrs. Warren 
wrote patriotic verses and a history of the War 
for Independence which none but uncompro- 
mising and uncritical American patriots can read 
with entire satisfaction. She was the friend and 
correspondent of John Adams, and she quarrelled 
with him because she dreaded that he was not a 
genuine Republican. Monarchy was to her what 
the Papacy has always been tosome zealous, but 
not very sensible persons. Republican sim- 
plicity seemed to her to be the only thing worth 
living for or admiring. She could not under- 
stand how little the name of a government has 
in common with its action. She was a well- 
meaning and narrow-minded woman, a good 
wife, and a mother whose affection was not 
requited by the son who was her idol. She was 
one of the conscientious, illiberal, hard, and 
somewhat unfeminine women who enabled her 
contemporaries, when Washington was Presi- 
dent, to understand the women who exercised 
baneful influence when John Winthrop was 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


The United States of America, 1765-1865 
(Cambridge, University Press), is a condensed 
account of American history by Dr. Edward 
Channing, who gives a fair picture of it on a 
small scale. Dr. Channing is accurate, on the 
whole, and he is quite as impartial as we have 
a right to expect an assistant professor of 
history in Harvard University to be. The points 
open to question are few and simple. The first 
American colonists made great sacrifices to 
establish new homes. When they had achieved 
their object, their desire was to have their own 
way in all things. Their prosperity, however, 
was largely, if not entirely due to the protection 
upon which they could count upon receiving 
from the land of their birth. If England had 
chosen to stay her hand and intimated that 
France and Spain might do their worst when 
the colonies declared their independence, then 
these new States, from Virginia to Massa- 
chusetts, would have easily and speedily fallen a 
prey to Spain or France. Dr. Channing puts 
his finger on the grossest blunder made by the 
Home Government when dealing with the rising 
in America. If the Royal forces had followed, 
as he indicates, the Congressional army from 
place to place, the result would have been 
different from that obtained by the occupa- 
tion of towns and territory. Boston, for in- 
stance, should never have been held when it 
was found that the insurgent colonists were 
prepared to attack it. He remarks with equal 
truth that ‘‘ the aid afforded by France decided 
the conflict.” But he is not so fair when 
he says that Burgoyne did not faithfully carry 
out the stipulations of his surrender, and that 
the Congressional Congress were legally in the 
right when refusing to fulfil the conditions 
under which the capitulation at Saratoga was 
made. Congress was wrong, both legally and 
morally, as American writers, whose patriotism 
is beyond question, have admitted and deplored. 


The Contest over the Ratification of the Federal 
Constitution in the State of Massachusetts, by 
Mr. Samuel Bannister Harding (Longmans & 
Co.), will surprise those who are unversed in 
American history. Virginia and Massachusetts 
were the two colonies which led the way to 
independence ; yet, when the goal was reached, 





the men who had been foremost in pulling down 
the old structure were the most fiercely opposed 
to building on its foundation a structure which 
should meet the altered conditions. Patrick 
Henry in Virginia and Samuel Adams in Massa- 
chusetts did their utmost to prevent the rati- 
fication of the existing Federal Constitution. 
They doubtless feared that under it their in- 
fluence would wane, and their suspicions were 
justified by events. The citizens of the United 
States were the gainers, and they had no induce 
ment to set personal ambition and advancement 
against rational aims and benefits. When the 
colonies became sovereign states, each of them 
was as jealous of interference as George III. had 
been of American independence. The decision 
of Massachusetts about the new constitution was 
awaited with anxiety, as Mr. Harding makes 
quite clear. John Hancock, whose name heads 
those of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and whose financial position had 
been affected by the enforcement of the laws 
sanctioned by Parliament, was afflicted, at the 
decisive moment, with a convenient illness. 
Inducements were held out to him which had 
the desired effect. He is not the first patriot 
who has displayed alacrity in serving his country 
when he has been convinced that he will serve 
himself by his self-sacrifice. The story as told 
by Mr. Harding is a useful contribution to the 
history of a great crisis in the North American 
republic. 


The Puritan in England and New England, by 
the Rev. Dr. Byington (Sampson Louw & Co.), 
has an introduction by the Rev. Dr. McKenzie. 
In olden days the work would have been styled 
an ‘‘ apology.” The author labours to show, and 
he does so with a measure of success, that the 
Puritans were more admirable than they have 
been represented. At p. 283 the purport of the 
work is fairly condensed in these words: ‘‘ The 
Puritans were, first of all, Protestants...... their 
Protestantism was of that intense and aggressive 
type, which generations of conflict with the 
Church of Rome had developed.” They were 
good people ; but they were over-conscious of 
their goodness. They were brave and tenacious 
in maintaining the right of private judgment ; 
they made many sacrifices for conscience’ sake ; 
yet when they were supreme in Massachusetts 
they hanged Quakers for exercising the right to 
practise religion according to their lights. Dr. 
Byington points out that the Blue Laws of Con- 
necticut are forgeries ; but he may be reminded 
that some of the greatest absurdities in these 
laws were enforced by the Puritans during their 
predominance in England. It is indisputable, 
moreover, that the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut were forbidden, under penalties, 
to possess cards, dice, or other instruments of 
gaming, and todance. Dr. Byington sees nothing 
objectionable in this, for he writes, ‘‘ It is pos- 
sible for the right sort of people to lead a plea- 
sant social life without gaming or dancing.” It 
is equally possible for such people ‘‘to lead a 
pleasant social life” without being able to read 
or write. The tendency of Puritanism was to 
render life unhappy. It may be true, to quote Dr. 
Byington’s words, ‘‘that the Puritans enjoyed 
their religion”; it is certainly true that they dealt 
harshly with those who had no liking for this 
form of enjoyment. The second generation in 
New England was gloomier than the first settlers, 
who had brought with them from their native 
land a liking for sports and pastimes which 
they never wholly lost. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. publish The First 
Battle: a Story of the Campaign of 1896, by Mr. 
William J. Bryan, a large illustrated volume on 
the presidential fight in the United States by the 
unsuccessful candidate, the prettiest things in 
which are the portraits of his daughters. The 
issues presented are somewhat confused, and 
the speeches reprinted a little turgid. The 
candidate improved as he went on, but at first 
classed Justinian as an eminent lawyer who had 
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stood in the thickest of the fight, ‘‘ met every 
temptation peculiar to our profession, and yet 
maintained” his integrity. In his first silver 
speech his argument ‘‘ was, in substance, that 
we needed more money rather than less, and 
that the use of both metals for standard money 
would give more money than the use of one 
alone.” The volume is of no general interest, but 
doubtless persons who are unfortunate enough 
to have to study American developments of 
bimetallism must peruse it for themselves. 


“ Mayflower” Essays on the Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers (Ward & Downey) is a small work in 
which the Rev. G. Cuthbert Blaxland writes 
much that is familiar to the readers of Governor 
Bradford’s ‘ History of the Plimoth Plantation’; 
but he raises a doubt as to the Mayflower, which 
some New Englanders will consider impious. 
The Pilgrim Fathers, who left England in 1620 
and founded New Plymouth in America, have 
left many descendants who possess relics which 
are supposed to have been brought to America 
in the Mayflower. Mr. Blaxland, when chaplain 
to the Bishop of London, was the custodian of 
the manuscript of Governor Bradford, and he has 
written the notes upon that interesting document 
which now appear in print. His comments upon 
Bradford are shrewd and in good taste. He can- 
not forgive Bradford’s objections to the Church 
of England as it was in his day, nor does he per- 
ceive how greatly the meddlesomenessof Laudand 
his underlings made the Church and its ritual 
offensive tothose who, though sincerely religious, 
would not tolerate dictation in matters of con- 
science. But he rightly praises Bradford for 
having had the gift of humour, and he says with 
equal truth and justice that the colony of New 
Plymouth is Bradford’s ‘‘lasting monument.” 
Whether the founder of this colony crossed the 
Atlantic in the Mayflower is, however, a moot 

oint in Mr. Blaxland’s opinion. A vessel bear- 
ing that name carried Higginson’s company to 
Salem in 1629, and one of the same name carried 
the Puritans who followed John Winthrop to 
New England in 1630; but he thinks it is 
open to doubt whether the proof is conclusive 
that either ship, or ene bearing the same name, 
did carry the one hundred and twenty Pil- 
grims who embarked to cross the Atlantic with 
Bradford in 1620. The solution of the problem 
has more interest for New Englanders than for 
ourselves. 


Colonial Days in Old New York, by Alice 
Morse Earle (Nutt), is filled with interesting 
particulars about the past, and leaves the im- 

ression on the reader that life in the New 

etherlands had many enjeyments which are 
anknown to the citizens of the North American 
republic. When English rule displaced that of 
Holland the laws became as severe and irrational 
as they were throughout New England during 
its darkest days; one was that children above 
sixteen who struck father or mother, unless 
they proved danger of death, should suffer 
death for the crime. When speaking English 
in school was made compulsory on little Dutch 
children in New York, a master devised a plan, 
to use the strange phrase of the author, ‘‘to 
crowd out the use of Dutch in school.” He gave 
@ metal token to the first boy who spoke Dutch, 
and this boy handed it to the comrade who was 
next guilty of the like offence, and the token 
was passed from boy to boy till the school was 
closed, and then the last holder received a sound 
flogging. In the happy old colonial days there 
was not what the author styles a ‘‘ tiresome, 
tedious wedding journey ” after marriage. The 
people were so healthy under Dutch rule that 
doctors petitioned the Directors of the New 
Netherlands Company ‘‘that none but surgeons 
should be allowed to shave people.” The doctors 
who did practise had heroic remedies at their 
command: ‘They made pills, and a terrible 
dose of rhubarb, senna, and port wine, called 
‘Vienna Drink.’” The most curious statement 
m this little book is that ‘‘the well-known 
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Kiersted Ointment, manufactured and sold in 
New York to-day, is made from a receipt of old 
Dr. Hans Kiersted’s, the best colonial physician 
of his day, who came to New York in 1638. The 
manufacture of this ointment is a closely guarded 
family secret.” 








SCOTTISH BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Legend of Michael Scot, by the 
Rev. J. Wood Brown (Edinburgh, Douglas), 
is a work that one would wish to praise, and 
that at first sight it might seem easy to praise. 
Dante, Boccaccio, Sir Walter Scott, and Rossetti 
have made the name of Michael Scot a familiar 
one; but how little, indeed almost nil, has been 
known about him may be seen from a glance 
at the article on him in any encyclopedia. 
Here, however, we get a consecutive and lucid 
account of his career. He was born, it seems, 
about 1175, somewhere in the Scottish valley 
of the Tweed, and was educated at Roxburgh, 
Durham, Oxford, Paris, and Bologna. He 
became tutor and astrologer at Palermo to the 
young King of Sicily, Frederick II. (1194-1250), 
for whom he wrote three works on astrology, 
astronomy, and physiognomy, and on whose 
marriage in 1209 to Queen Constantia he pro- 
ceeded to Spain. He settled at Toledo; engaged 
in translating Arabic versions of Aristotle’s 
works on natural history, the astronomical 
‘Sphere’ of Alpetrongi (1217), and the com- 
mentaries of Averroés; and set up a complete 
alchemical laboratory. In 1220, wearing the 
garb of an Arabian sage, he returned from 
Spain to the imperial Court (for Frederick was 
emperor now), and there pursued the study 
both of algebra and of medicine. He was a 
Churchman, anxious for preferment, and though 
in 1223 he refused the proffered archbishopric 
of Cashel on the ground that he could not speak 
Irish, Stephen Langton’s indifference to the 
earnest appeals on his behalf of Popes Hono- 
rius III. and Gregory IX. threw him into ‘‘a 
brooding and despondent mood, a morbid de- 
pression of temper’—he took to prophesying 
coming woes. In 1229, however, his prohibited 
version of Averroés was given to the learned 
world, and Scot set out with an imperial cir- 
cular announcing its nature and origin. He 
had visited the universities of Naples, Bologna, 
Paris, and Oxford, when about 1230 he died 
and was buried in his native borderland. It 
sounds well, but much, perhaps most of it, is 
based on the vaguest conjecture. Page after 
page offers some such phrase as ‘‘ we may 
venture to fancy,” ‘‘it is quite possible,” ‘* At 
this point we may surely hazard a further con- 
jecture,” ‘‘there is every reason to think,” 
‘fon every account, there being no positive 
evidence to the contrary, we may conjecture,” 
‘*we may take it for granted,” and *‘ Scot had 
probably written or translated a treatise on 
algebra.” These conjectures, which on sub- 
sequent pages are apt to grow into facts, 
themselves are often based on the loosest 
and vaguest authorities—Anderson’s ‘Scottish 
Nation,’ Dempster, a ‘‘ work by Leland the 
antiquary published in 1549” (there is no such 
work), Grimm's ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ Bacon’s 
‘Opus Majus,’ &c. James Grant’s ‘ History of 
the Burgh Schools of Scotland’ (1876)—not Sir 
James Dalrymple or Chalmers—is the authority 
for Scottish grammar schools ; the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ would have corrected 
the misstatement that ‘‘Dr. Dee spent some 
time at Prague at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ” (1583-89); and for Oakwood 
Tower Mr. Brown should have gone to Mr. 
Craig - Brown’s ‘History of Selkirkshire,’ ii. 
827-31. There he would have learnt that a 
Michael Scott did in 1517 obtain Oakwood by 
royal charter, and that the existing tower, 
‘¢ Jingler’s Room” and all, was probably built 
in 1602. But what has shaken our confidence 
in Mr. Brown more than anything else is his 
remark on fifty-six ‘‘ curious” lines of ‘‘ certain 





prophecies of Michael Scot,” which he quotes 
from the chronicler Salitabene. A few, a very 
few, may pass muster as elegiacs of the medizeval 
type, e.g., 43-46 :— 
Roma diu titubans, longis terroribus acta 
Corruet, et mundi desinet esse caput. 
Fata monent, stelleque docent, aviumque volatus, 
Quod Fridericus malleus orbis erit. 
But what is one to make of 
Mediolanum territum cruore fervido necis, 
Resuscitabit viso cruore mortis. 
In numeris errantes erunt atque silvestres....... 
or of 
Mantua, ve tibi, tanto dolore plena, 
Cur ne vacillas nam tui pars ruet ? 
Ferraria fallax, fides falsa nil tibi prodiat [sic], 
Subire te cunctis cum tua facta ruent 
Peregre missura quos tua mala parant 
Faventia inict [sic] tecum, videns tentoria pacem ? 


To us these seem absolute balderdash — not 
even good nonsense verses; but Mr. Brown’s 
remark on them is this :— 

“It would be difficult to determine how much of 

the original composition of Scot these verses pre- 
serve and how much they owe to later hands. We 
cannot be mistaken, however, in remarking their 
uniform tone of melancholy and apprehension, with 
the burden of its constantly recurring ‘corruet,’ or 
in taking this as a true index to the state of the 
author’s mind.” 
If these lines were really written by Michael 
Scot, and if they are to be seriously taken as 
‘*a true index to the state of his mind,” we 
should rather infer that he had been dining very 
freely before he composed them; nay, that, 
living as he then was in the land of the sunny 
grape, he may, ‘‘for aught known to the con- 
trary,” have been a confirmed dipsomaniac. 


Fletcher of Saltoun, by G. W. T. Omond, 
in the ‘‘Famous Scots Series” (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier), is much less a bio- 
graphy than a sketch of the Scottish Union. 
There are only 155 pages, but page after page 
of these (e.g., 102-8, 109-13, 115-21) contains 
no allusion to Fletcher. Mr. Omond may say 
there are no materials fora life of Fletcher ; 
why, then, has he written one? Otherwise the 
work is able and accurate. One single point 
only we are inclined to question: whether 
Defoe was really with Monmouth’s, and not 
with Argyll’s expedition, of which he gives a 
particular account in his ‘Life of Duncan 


Campbell.’ 








RECENT VERSE. 

Edward Cracroft Lefroy: his Life and Poems. 
By Wilfred Austin Gill. (Lane.)—One or two 
discriminating critics, notably Mr. Andrew 
Lang and the late Mr. Addington Symonds, 
have taken pains before now to point out the 
unusual merit of many of Edward Cracroft 
Lefroy’ssonnets. It is probable, however, that 
to most, even of those fairly conversant with 
modern minor poetry, the personality of the 
young clergyman who died of heart disease in 1891 
is but the shadowiest of shades. Most of Lefroy’s 
poems were published locally in slight pamphlet 
form in 1883 and 1884, and reprinted in 1885 in 
a volume called ‘ Echoes from Theocritus,’ which 
found some appreciative readers. These are 
contained in the present volume, together with 
some thirty additional sonnets, a few lyrics, a 
biographical sketch by an intimate friend of 
Lefroy, and a critical estimate by Mr. Symonds. 
The book will confirm the belief that in Lefroy 
the world of letters lost a genuine poet of re- 
markable promise and no inconsiderable achieve- 
ment. Lefroy first became known by his * Echoes 
from Theocritus,’ and though the direct tran- 
scripts from the idyls are by no means his 
best work, yet they are the key to one very 
notable side of his poetic temperament. With- 
out adopting the pastoral convention, he catches 
the pastoral mood, finding something akin to his 
own spirit in its languor, its sensuousness, its 
vision of a world sleeping in golden haze. His 
dreams are of Greece or of Sicily :— 


My heart’s Ideal, that somewhere out of sight 
Art beautiful and gracious and alone,— 

Haply where blue Saronic waves are blown 

On shores that keep some touch of old delight. 
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So far as a Christian priest may be, he is nym- 
pholept, the vowed worshipper of natural, and, 
above all, of physical beauty. Beauty of youth, 
of perfect maidenhood, of the poised athlete: 
these inspire his most characteristic strains :— 

If I could paint you, friend, as you stand there, 

Guard of the goal, defensive, open-eyed, 

Watching the tortured bladder slide and glide 

Under the twinkling feet ; arms bare, head bare, 

The breeze a-tremble through crow-tufts of hair ; 

Red-brown in face, and ruddier having spied 

A wily foeman breaking from the side ; 

Aware of him,—of all else unaware : 

If I could limn you, as you leap and fling 

Your weight against. his passage, like a wall ; 

Clutch him, aud collar him, and rudely cling 

For one brief moment till he falls— you fall : 

My sketch would have what Art could never give— 

Sinew and breath and body—it would live. 
It is through this sympathy with the young 
pulsing life that Lefroy enters into the secret 
of the classical manner. He has the sculptor’s 
eye. His best sonnets are thoroughly Greek 
in their purity of outline, in their sunniness 
and their serenity. The artist has accomplished 
the mastery of his medium: the harmony of 
form and matter is complete. One gathers from 
Mr. Gill’s interesting biographical sketch that 
Lefroy felt some incompatibility between his 
esthetic ideals and his profession. He had not 
quite learnt the gaicty of St. Francis. One 
finds him deploring the frequency of his ‘‘ lapses 
into Hellenism,” and begging not to be asso- 
ciated with certain professors of Neo-paganism. 
The problem of reconciling Hellenism and 
Hebraism is very much with him, and in prac- 
tice he goes some way to the solution of what 
we are sure is not ultimately insoluble, by the 
union of a certain delicacy of sensuous per- 
ception with an equally delicate spiritual insight. 
This is the dominant note of such fine sonnets 
as those which follow :— 

QUEM DI DILIGUNT. 

O kiss the almond-bilossom on the rod ! 

A thing has gone from us that could not stay. 

At least our sad eyes shall not see one day 

All baseness treading whe:e all beauty trod. 

O kiss the almond-blossom on the rod ! 

For this our budding Hope is caught away 

From growth that is not other than decay 

To bloom eternal in the halls of God. 

And though of subtler grace we saw no sign, 

No glimmer from the yet unrisen star,— 

Full-orbed he broke upon the choir divine, 

Saint among saints beyond the golden bar, 

Round whose pale brows new lights of glory shine— 

The aureoles that were not and that are. 


SAINTS. 

O Saints, dear Saints, so present, yet so far! 

I cannot touch you with my hand, or trace 

The aspect of your strength, your taith, your grace; 

Between us lie the years,—the gulf, the bar. 

But as one tracks the starlight to the star, 

And finds no dark nor flame-forsaken space 

To fret the beauty of its burning face, 

Because the splendour swallows blot and sear: 

So Time has framed you with an an:eo'e 

More circle-rounded than your age foreknew; 

No frailty now can quench that fire of soui! 

The things ye willed and did not, those ye do; 

The gifts ye strove for, in my sight. are true; 

Your perfect. parts have made perfection whole. 
There is no mere sensuous sensitivity here, but 
ethical fervour, and full measure of that ‘* fun- 
damental brain-work” which Rossetti, who so 
well knew, declared to be the first essential of 
a sonnet. 

Certain sentiments in The Flowering of the 
Almond Tree, by Christian Burke (Blackwood & 
Sons), attract and charm so strongly that the 
critic’s heart sinks within him as he realizes 
how far away the expression of them is from 
anything that approaches poetry ; for it is un- 
gracious to quarrel with milk and water because 
it is not wine, or to reproach a candle for not 
being a star. Yet the truth must be told. These 
are pretty verses, no doubt excellently suited 
for the magazines in which many of them have 
appeared ; they show an earnest love of nature, 
a passionate devotion to the things of the spirit ; 
but they are not poems. Why should they have 
been republished? They had graced the pages 
of the Argosy; why not have left them there, 
not trusted them to this wider sphere, which 
they are too weak and colourless to adorn? The 
habit of collecting fugitive pieces is one that 
grows upon the age. Already we have more 
minor poetry than we care to read. If the 





friends of the minor-verse writer desire a 
bound memorial of him, why not print his 
poems for private circulation after the good old- 
fashioned modest way? To publish a book of 
this kind is an insult to the world of readers 
and a challenge to the world of critics. Alas 
that the critics should be too tenderhearted to 
take up the gauntlet ! 

Mr. J. 8. Fletcher’s revolt is against orthodox 
Christianity, and his Ballads of Revolt (Lane) 
voice little that is not to be found in an incom- 
parably finer setting in the celebrated chorus 
from ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’ Perhaps the best 
of the poems is ‘The Last Sacrament’; but even 
this has little originality. We remember seeing 
the situation and the sentiment treated a few 
years ago with far more terseness and beauty 
in a magazine poem called, if we remember 
aright, ‘Unrepentant.’ Recollecting ‘ The 
Wonderful Wapentake’ and ‘God’s Failures,’ 
we are inclined to the belief that Mr. Fletcher's 
natural medium is prose, though: even in that 
he is a little inclined to be blasphemous. In 
his ‘ Ballads of Revolt’ he seems to have been 
a little frightened, when all was said and done, 
at his own profanities, and slips in a soothing 
sonnet, explaining to God and man that after 
all he means nothing personal, since he is only 
attacking a god in whom he does not believe. 
To consider this mental attitude as a revelation 
in psychology might be interesting ; to consider 
the book as poetry is impossible. 








AMERICAN FICTION, 


THE rather depressing effect of Mr. Howells’s 
penultimate volume is effaced by The Landlord 
at Lion’s Head (Edinburgh, Douglas), This is 
a capital piece of workmanship ; story, scenery, 
portraiture, analysis of character, all are good, 
and the writer's accomplished skill weaves the 
whole together, keeps the due proportions, and 
succeeds in holding the reader’s interest. It is 
not possible to say that ‘ The Landlord at Lion’s 
Head ’ takes its place among Mr. Howells’s best 
novels. He has had happier inspiration, but 
he has seldom donea better piece of work. The 
central character is not attractive, and the author 
is too strong a partisan against him. The reader 
feels that he is not so interesting as he is meant 
to be, and not so black as he is painted. Nor 
is enough made of the brilliant, smart girl whose 
portrait is so cleverly sketched. The author 
treats her from the mixed points of view of the 
creative artist and the severe censor, and unfor- 
tunately allows his views as censor to prevail. 
But the fairest judgment that can be passed 
upon the book is indicated by saying that one 
can read it almost to the end with pleasure. 
The details of college life at Harvard are an 
attraction to English readers. It is particularly 
noticeable that the distinctions of class or caste 
as represented in this book are more rigid than 
in English society. 

As we began toread Mr. S. Crane’s novel The 
Third Violet (Heinemann) we thought it was 
outside the list of his works of genius, and an 
attempt at a new departure into which less brain- 
power had been put. It makes little demand 
upon the reader, and flows almost as smoothly 
as the ‘ Dolly Dialogues.’ But before the middle 
of this American love story was reached we 
found reason to change our view, and to recog- 
nize a vividness of portraiture which puts ‘The 
Third Violet ’ona high level—higher, we think, 
than Mr. Crane’s very different ‘ Maggie,’ though 
perhaps lower than ‘The Little Regiment,’ which 
is also very different. In his present book Mr. 
Crane is more the rival of Mr. Henry James 
than of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But he is 
intensely American, which can hardly be said 
of Mr. Henry James, and it is possible that 
if he continues in his present line of writing 
he may be the author who will introduce the 
United States to the ordinary English world. 
We have never come across a book that brought 
certain sections of American society so perfectly 








before the reader as does ‘The Third Violet,’ 
which introduces us to a farming family, to the 
boarders at a summer hotel, and to the young 


artists of New York. The picture is an ex- 
tremely pleasant one, and its truth appeals to 
the English reader, so that the effect of the book 
is to draw him nearer to his American cousins, 
‘The Third Violet’ incidentally contains the 
best dog that we have come across in modern 
fiction. Mr. Crane’s dialogue is excellent, and 
it is dialogue of a type for which neither ‘The 
Red Badge of Courage’ nor his later books had 
prepared us. For example, a reference to China, 
before an artist hero, produces the reflection : 
‘*There are innumerable tobacco jars in China. 
Biscae Moreover, there is no perspective. You 
don’t have to walk two miles to see a 
friend.” Some understanding will really have 
to be come to between us and the Americans, 
and our colonists in Australia and elsewhere, 
as to the English language. If they are 
going to produce writers who are so certain 
to be read throughout the English world as 
Mr. Stephen Crane, our people will have to 
learn the meaning of many American phrases. 
There are passages in the present book which 
will be spoilt for many English readers by the 
fact that they may be unaware that, across. 
the Atlantic, ‘‘bug” means a flying insect. 
‘*Snickered”” we suppose means  sniggered. 
**So long” of course we know to be a salu- 
tation on departure ; but in England that fact 
is not generally understood, though it is known 
in parts and among certain classes. There is 
one phrase which, with all our admiration for 
Mr. Crane, we find simply horrible: ‘* muci- 
laged to their seats,” for glued. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Were the results of ‘* Whig jobs ” superior to 
those of open competition and those of ‘‘ pro- 
motion by merit”? This is one question raised 
by The Inner Life of the House of Commons, by 
Mr. William White, edited, with a preface, by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., and published in 
two volumes by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Mr. White 
had been a bookseller at Bedford, and was hoisted 
into the place of assistant, and later of prin- 
cipal doorkeeper by the influence of the Whit- 
breads. Nowadays, doorkeepers are servants 
of the House, such as those who have presided 
over the teas of the ladies in their grated 
gallery, and arrive by promotion at the highest 
post within their reach. Mr. White used to 
have that gossiping acquaintance with members 
which doorkeepers, if men of cultivation, can 
easily acquire, and he used also to do that 
which subsequent doorkeepers have not done, 
namely, listen to the debates from the Bar of 
the House, an advantage shared in the present 
day by one of the messengers of the House, 
who, however, is not supposed to keep a diary. 
Mr. White used to contribute to an illustrated 
paper impressions of the House, and was the 
first regular contributor of personal gossip 
about orators and their ways to the columns 
of the press. The thanks of Mr. White’s son 
and of those who have prepared the present 
volume are given in it to the proprietors of the 
Illustrated London News for their permission to 
reprint. This may possibly give rise afterwards 
to some slight confusion. The articles of Mr. 
White appeared in the Illustrated Times, the 
copyright of which probably belongs to the 
proprietors of the Illustrated London News, 
and this explains the thanks accorded to them. 
The articles of ‘‘The Silent Member,” which 
appeared in the Illustrated London News for 
many years, came from another pen, and we 
believe that Mr. John Latey, now connected 
with another illustrated journal, which uses the 
name of the Illustrated Times as a second title, 
for many years contributed these articles to the 
Illustrated Loudon News. Mr. White was, 1D 
fact, succeeded in the same form of Parlia- 
mentary journalism by Mr. Latey, and they 
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*may be looked upon as the 
of that Parliamentary journalism which is 
pursued with such conspicuous merit by 
we WwW. ii,” “Tony,” and **T. P.” Mr. 
White’s judgments have been confirmed by 
history, and he evidently was a most ac- 
curate and even philosophic observer. He 
has been posthumously lucky in his editor, 
for nothing can be in better taste than 
Mr. McCarthy’s preface. It is interesting to 
notice in Mr. White’s pages how common was 
the failure of literary men in the House of Com- 
mons. We have lately been reminded of Gibbon’s 
membership of the House of Commons, and of 
the fact that he avoided the risk of a fiasco by 
being a silent member ; but Mr. White recalls the 
almost-forgotten fact that the great ‘‘Sam Slick” 
(Judge Haliburton)— not only an admirable 
writer of humorous books and of serious histo- 
rical works, but also a great lawyer and an excel- 
lent after-dinner speaker—was a complete failure 
in the House of Commons. Mr. White speaks of 
him as ‘‘ in appearance” a ‘‘ sturdy old gentle- 
man-farmer,” who made speeches such ‘‘as any 
country gentleman might have made.” Mr. 
White also recounts the failure of two other 
men who had reached success in the world of 
letters, though success and failure of two dif- 
ferent kinds—A. W. Kinglake and Samuel 
Warren. The cover of the book bears the 
inscription ‘‘ 1860-1870,” but the book deals 
with a longer period. 

Mr. Witt1am HEINEMANN publishes Rhodesia 
Past and Present, by Mr. Du Toit, a volume 
which possesses some interest. The writer is 
Afrikander in certain of his opinions, but in 
some matters he is on the other side. The only 
comparatively new point in the book, or new 
to us, is the account of the great ancient 
aqueducts in the neighbourhood of the gold 
workings in Rhodesia. Mr. Du Toit is con- 
vinced that the Phoenicians or whoever these 
persons were—possibly the slave-owning Portu- 
guese of the time just after the ‘ Lusiads ’—had 
grain fields, gardens, and orchards in South 
Africa. He points out, however, that no burial- 
places have been discovered, a fact which is 
more consistent with a Portuguese ascription of 
these works than with the Pheenician. The 
style of Mr. Du Toit is extraordinary ; as, for 
instance, in calling a town ‘‘she,” when he says 
of Mafeking, ‘‘She is a twin city.” A few lines 
further on he speaks of ‘‘the ‘ Freebooters’ of 
Land Gosen, as the English called them.” 

Str Georce Cxarke, in what apparently is 
the first volume of the ‘‘Imperial Library,” 
published by the Imperial Press, deals with 
Imperial Defence, as he had done in one of his 
essays lately reprinted in the volume bearing 
the names of Mr. Thursfield and himself; but 
he writes on this oceasion more popularly and 
less for experts. He does not attempt to supply 
very recent figures of military or naval expendi- 
ture, and nothing is more difficult than to give 
them accurately ; but in the statistics for 1895 
which he quotes we notice that India figures 
for nearly a million of annual naval expenditure, 
and does so on the strength of an Admiralty 
return. There has been an immense diminu- 
tion in the Indian naval expenditure since the 
return of 1895, and the whole marine expendi- 
ture of India, including that on internal navi- 
gation not military, is, we believe, now only 
about one-third of the sum named. 


The French Revolution and English Literature. 
By E. Dowden. (Kegan Paul.)—In this volume 
Prof. Dowden has printed some lectures which 
were originally delivered in this country and 
afterwards in America. Occasionally brilliant, 
they contain far too many scraps quoted from 
authorities of very varying merit, from Buckle 
to Mr. Birrell, to make a good book. Many of 
the works most affected by the French Revolu- 
tion are quite dead in the literary world ; for 
instance, we do not believe that ‘Caleb 
Williams’ ‘‘can be said to survive” in any sense. 


forerunners | 








Nor can we pretend a great enthusiasm for 
Wordsworth’s pieces inspired by the Napoleonic 
wars ‘‘as pure literature.” Viewed in this 
light, others have done better. Heine’s ‘'Two 
Grenadiers,’ for instance, beat ‘The Happy 
Warrior ’ off the field. 

The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton: the 
Story of her Life, 2 vols. (Hutchinson & 
Co.), cannot be told, either by herself or 
Mr. W. H. Wilkins, without Richard Burton 
proving the principal figure of the tale. This is 
not Mr. Wilkins’s fault, but arises from the 
nature of things. From the time they first 
met, Burton seems to have occupied his wife’s 
thoughts (vol. i. pp. 53-4), and to the close of 
her life he was the object of her idolatry. The 
consequence is that the book has throughout 
an air of incompleteness. It reads like a supple- 
ment to Lady Burton’s biography of her hus- 
band, and an incomplete supplement into the 
bargain. The publication of Miss Stisted’s 
ill-advised life of Sir Richard Burton has led 
Mr. Wilkins to repel the charges made in it 
against Lady Burton. He clearly shows that 
Burton was recalled from the Consulate at 
Damascus because of his own lack of tact 
and his habit of offending people, not from 
any special fault of his wife's, although she 
did horsewhip a Greek. But in defending her 
strange proceeding in having extreme unction 
administered to her husband when, if not 
actually dead, he was quite unconscious, Mr. 
Wilkins makes a mistake in saying that ‘* Burton 
gave his wife reason to believe that he had 
become a Catholic.” The fact is that the way 
in which Burton used to ridicule the Papal 
religion in his wife’s presence often jarred on 
his friends, who thought that, however unen- 
lightened her creed, it ought to have been 
respected. He did not loathe the Roman 
Catholic Church, but he despised it, and the 
paper Mr. Wilkins prints is not in the least 
inconsistent with sentiments of which Burton’s 
friends were well aware. Mr. Wilkins’s attempt 
to throw doubt on Burton’s religious views is the 
more to be regretted as the rest of his task is 
performed with excellent tact and discretion. 

In the introduction to the ‘‘ Gadshill Edition ” 
of Martin Chuzzlewit Mr. Lang hardly does 
justice to the American scenes, which, as Mr. 
Stephen says, ‘‘are perhaps the most sur- 
prising proof of his [Dickens’s] power of 
seizing characteristics at a glance.” ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ appears to us to be Dickens’s 
greatest achievement ; but Mr. Lang obviously 
prefers ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ and ‘ David 
Copperfield.’ The notes in these two volumes 
consist of one solitary effort of the editor’s. 

Mr. G. T. Baccuiey, of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, has shown us some pretty bindings, with 
hand-toolings in various colours, executed by 
the ‘‘Sunderland” process, for which he has 
taken out a patent. The fine effects attained by 
the use of inlaid leathers by Le Gascon and his 
successors in France and by Samuel Mearne in 
England are well known, but the application of 
colour by individual tools has not hitherto been 
practised. However, Mr. Bagguley has only 
partially solved the problem, as his process 
at present appears to be chiefly applicable to 
vellum. Even on this it is not very suitable for 
the exteriors of books, as though his colours are 
quite permanent, they depend very much for 
their effect on the absolute freshness of the 
white leather with which they are in contrast. 
The process, however, makes a real addition to 
the possibilities of ornamentation in inner covers 
or doublures, and some of the designs for these 
already executed in delicate blues and greens, 
tooled with great fineness and precision, are as 
pretty as they are new. 

A most excellent and useful reprint, published 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., is Political Pam- 
phlets, selected and arranged by Mr. A. F. Pollard. 
In the introduction, by the way, Mr. Pollard 
assumes it to be proved that Francis was 





‘Junius ”: a statement to which we take strong 
exception. The pamphlets reprinted are well 
selected, and contain ‘ Killing no Murder,’ the 
‘Draft of a New Model at Sea,’ the ‘ Art of 
Political Lying,’ Steele’s ‘Crisis,’ Swift’s 
‘Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs,’ 
Bolingbroke’s ‘State of Parties,’ one of Swift’s 
‘*Drapier’s Letters,” Junius’s Letter No. 1, 
and his letters to the Duke of Bedford and to 
the king, Burke’s ‘Thoughts on the Cause of 
the Present Discontents,’ and one of his letters 
on a Regicide Peace. The most interesting, 
perhaps, of all the pamphlets to read with an 
eye to present events is that by Halifax entitled 
‘Some Cautions for Choice of Members of Par- 
liament,’ which is perfectly expressed, and, 
almost in its entirety, applicable to our day. 


THE second volume of The Political Life of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, illustrated 
with Cartoons and Sketches from ‘ Punch,’ is 
published by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 
and carries us from 1876 to 1886. We presume 
that a third volume will ultimately complete the 
work. The Eastern Question, the conflicts 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli over 
the Treaty of Berlin, and the Home Rule ques- 
tion are, of course, fully covered. The book is 
excellently brought out, and will be found 
extremely interesting ; and the only hint of 
criticism that we have to offer is that the 
reproductions of the work of Mr. Furniss are 
occasionally not entirely satisfactory, and 
that the representations of Lord Randolph 
Churchill chosen among the little sketches are 
not perhaps the best of those of the leader of 
the Fourth Party which appeared in Punch. 


Messrs. Ketty & Co. have considerably im- 
proved the Clergy List by recording the various 
preferments that have been held by each 
individual named in the alphabetical list of the 
clergy, and also including the clergy of Ireland, 
Scotland, and the colonies. This has led to a 
considerable increase in the size of the voluine. 


Pioneer Women in Victoria’s Reign (Newnes), 
by Mr. E. Pratt, is an unpretentious volume, 
giving an account of the work done by women in 
various directions, such as promoting nursing, 
poor-law reform, education, &c. No mention, 
we observe, seems to be made of Mrs. 
Crawshay and her lady-helps. 


Harry Richmond fills the eleventh and 
twelfth volumes of Messrs. Constable’s splendid 
reprint of Mr. Meredith's novels. It was 
originally published in the Cvrnhill, and 
appeared in the orthodox three volumes in the 
autumn of 1871. Not very warmly welcomed 
at first, it is now probably the most popular of 
Mr. Meredith’s romances, and should in its new 
and handsome guise win the admiration of many 
more readers. 

We have on our table Essays, by George John 
Romanes, edited by C. Lloyd-Morgan (Long- 
mans),—A Higher French Reader, by E. Weekley 
(Clive),— Useful Extracts of Everyday French, 
by E. M. Spicer (Simpkin),—Selections from 
Malory’s ‘ Le Morte d’Arthur,’ edited by A. T. 
Martin (Macmillan),— This Wonderful Universe, 
by Agnes Giberne (S.P.C.K.),—The Story of 
Forest and Stream, by J. Rodway (Newnes),— 
Historic Bubbles, by ¥. Leake (Suckling & Gal- 
loway),—Is Natural Selection the Creator of 
Species? by D. Graham (Digby & Long),— 
Topography made Easy, compiled by J. Cor- 
ballis (Gale & Polden),— Popular Bulb Culture, 
by W. D. Drury (L. Upceott Gill),—Photograms 
of ’96 (Dawbarn & Ward),—St. Nicholas, edited 
by Mary Mapes Dodge, Vol. XXIII. (Mac- 
millan), — A Boy all Over, by H. Avery 
(Low),—Anthony Jasper, by Ben Bolt. (Fisher 
Unwin),—Doctor Forenti, by H. Grimshawe 
(Digby & Long),— By a Way They Knew Not, 
by G. Trobridge (Speirs), — Cadba, the Guerilla 
Chief, by ; Emerson (Nutt), — 
A Comedy of Three, by N. Sanders (Fisher 
Unwin), — The Land of the Living Dead, by 
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N. Fyne (Drane),—The Angel Princess, by E. W. 
Darby (Sonnenschein),— The Forcing of the 
Khaibar Pass, with other Poems, by I. Paton 
(Greenock, Hutchison),—‘‘ He Suffered,” and 
other Poems, by A. B. Nicholls (Bournemouth, 
Mate), — Lyrics of the White City, by H. 
Powell (Simpkin), —Village Sermons, by the late 
F. J. A. Hort (Macmillan), — The Ambassador of 
Christ, by James Cardinal Gibbons (Wash- 
bourne),—On the Millennium, by C. Words- 
worth, D.D. (Stock),—A Goodly Heritage, by 
J. H. Skrine (Constable), — Krieg und Sieg, 
1870-71, edited by Dr. J. v. Pflugk-Harttung 
(Berlin, Schall & Grund),—Pages Choisies des 
Auteurs Contemporains: Tolstvi, by R. Can- 
diani (Paris, Colin),—JIduna, by Dr. K. 
Dammann (Williams & Norgate),—Le Rui 
David, by M. Dieulafoy (Hachette), —and 
Etudes sur la Tragédie, by C. Dejob (Paris, 
Colin). Among New Editions we have The 
Creed Explained, by the Rev. A. Devine (Wash- 
bourne),—The Atonement, selected by E. R. 
Ransome (14, Bishopsgate Street Without),— 
Verne’s The Giant Raft: Part If., The Crypto- 
gram (Low),—and Our Clearing System and 
Clearing Houses, by W. Howarth (Wilson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Boddy’s (Rev. A.) Christ in the Holy Land, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Bradford’s (A. H.) The Growing Revelation, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Buxton (Rev. H. J. W.) and others’ Harvest and Fiower 
Festival Sermons, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Mission of St. Augustine to Kngland according to the 
Original Documents, edited by A. J. Mason, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Moore’s (T.) Beginnings of the English Church and King- 
dom explained to the People, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Pearson’s (J. B.) Words of Counsel, selected as Helps to 
Thought and Life, cr. &vo. 3.6 cl. 
Wilken’s (C. A.) Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net, cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Annual of the British School at Athens, Session 1895-6, 10/6 
Bower's (H. M.) The Elevation and Procession of the Ceri at 
Gubbio, an Account of the Ceremonies, &c., 8vo. 7/6 net. 
English Portraits, a Series of Lithographed Drawings, by 
W. Rothenstein, Part 1, 2/6 net. 
Munro's (R.) Prehistoric Prob!ems, 8vo. 10/ net, cl. 
Pictorial Eogland and Wales, 4to. 9/ cl. 
Stacpoole’s (W. H.) The Victorian Picture Book, folio, 5/ cl. 
Woodbury’'s (J. C.) Echoes, decorated by E. Pope, 12/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Dunbar’s (P. L.) Lyrics of Lowly Life, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Hay’s (J.) Poems, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net, cl. 
Keddeli’s (E. A.) Gleanings from Ibsen, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Lyric Poems of Beaumont and Fletcher, edited by E. Rhys, 
18mo. 2/6 net, cl. 
Mirror of the Sinful Soul, Prose Translation by Princess 
Elizabeth of a Poem by Margaret of Navarre, 8vo. 10/6 
Theatrical World of 1896, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Blows’s (S.) The Elements of Psychology, cr. 8vo. 2/ net, cl. 
History and Biography. 
Crowe's (E.) Thackeray’s Haunts and Homes, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Ford’s (P. L.) The True George Washington, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Hilton, Marie, her Life and Work, 1821-1596, by her Son, 
8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Isabella the Catholic, Queen of Spain, her Life, Reign, and 
Times, by Baron de Nervo, 8vo. 12,6 cl. 
Plumer’s (Lieut.-Col. H ) An Irregular Corps in Matabele- 
land, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Tyler’s (M. C.) The Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion, Vol. 1, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Walrond’s (Col. H.) Historical Records of the Ist Devon 
Militia, 8vo. 42/ net, cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Boore’s (E.) Wrekin Sketches, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Hay’s (J.) Castilian Days, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net, cl. 
Sommerville’s (M.) Siam on the Meinam, with Three 
Romances illustrative of Siamese Life and Customs, 14/ 
Philology. 
Morfill’s (W. R.) A Short Grammar of the Bulgarian Lan- 
guage, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Science, 
Baker's (H. F.) An Introduction to Abel's Theorem, &c., 
royal 8vo 25/ net, cl. 
Coffin’s (F. C.) The Graphical Solution of Hydraulic Pro- 
blems, 12mo. 10/6 net, balf-morocco. 
Crelle’s (Dr. A. L.) Calculating Tables, folio, 21/ cl. 
Higginson’s (T. W.) The Procession of the Flowers, 5/ cl. 
Osler’s (W.) Lectures on Angina Pectoris and Allied States, 
8vo, 6/ net, cl. 
Rose’s (N. J.) Lawns and Gardens, How to Plant, &c., 15/ cl. 
Russell’s (B.) The Foundations of Geometry, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Adcock’s (A. St. J.) East-End Idylls, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Baldwin’s (J.) School Management and School Methods, 6/ 
Bateman’s (Rev. G. C.) The Vivarium, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Besant’s (W.) A Fountain Sealed, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Canton’s (W.) The Invisible Piaymate and W. V. her Book, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Cassidy’s (J.) The Gift of Love, a Romance, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
ee (L.) Lazarus, a Tale of the Earth’s Great Miracle, 


Doudney’s (S.) Pilgrims of the Night, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Egerton’s (G.) Symphonies, cr. vo. 4/6 cl. 

Forbes’s (Mrs. W. K. D.) Blight, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Gastreil's (W. S. H.) Our Trade in the World in relation to 
Foreign Competition, royal 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Gibbs’s (H.) A Long Probation, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Gladstone’s (W. E.) Later Gleanings, 16mo. 3/6 cl. 

Godfrey's (H ) The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore, 3/6 cl. 

Gribble’s (F.) Only an Angel, a Story of Two Kreutzer 
Sonatas, cr. 8vo. 2/ boards, half-parchment. > 

Hope’s (A.) The Indiscretion of the Duchess, illus, 3/6 cl. 

Hornung’s (KE. W_) My Lord Duke, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hughes's (J. L ) Froebel’s Educational Laws for all Teachers, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hurst's (J. H ) Stephen Lescombe, Bachelor of Arts, 5/ cl. 

Jephson’s (A. J. M.) The Story of a Billiard Ball, a Tale of 
Barbarism and Civilization, 4to. 2/6 cl. 

Jorrocks, The, Birthday Book, Selections from ‘ Handley 
Cross,’ 1smo. 3/6 net, cl. 

Kaye's (L.) A Drawing-Koom Cynic, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

King’s (Capt. C ) Triais of a Staff Officer, cr. 8vo, 3/8 cl. 

Knight's :G.) The Winds of March, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Lee’s (C ) The Widow Woman, a Cornish Tale, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Louis's (A. B.) Mallerton, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Lynch's (H.) An Odd Experiment, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

McCarthy's (J ) A History of Our Own Time, Vol. 5, 12/ cl. 

Mackay’s (G. A.) Where the Heather Grows, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Mason's (A. E. W.) The Philanderers, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Meade's (L. T.) The Way of a Woman, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl, 

Merrick’s (L.) One Man’s View, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Mondego’s (I.) Impossibilities, Fantasias, royal 16mo. 4/ cl. 

Rees’s (E ) The Chronicles of Christopher, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Scully’s (W. C.) The White Hecatomb, cr. 8vo, 6/ cl. 

Spring-Time, the Only Pretty Ring Time, edited by C. 
Peters, 4to. 7/6 cl. 

Victorian Birthday Book, 16mo. 3/ French morocco. 

Withrow’s (W H.) Barbara Heck, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Yellow Book, Vol. 13, 4to. 5/ net, cl. 

Zangwill’s (L.) A Nineteenth Century Miracle, cr. 8vo. 3/6 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Hinschius (P.): Das Kirchenrecht der Katholiken u. Pro- 
testauten in Deutschland, Vol. 6, Part 1, 14m. 
Holtzmann (H. J.): Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen 
Theologie, 2 vols. 20m. 
Simon (T ): Die Pyschologie des Apostels Paulus, 2m. 80. 
Fine Art and Archeology, 
Baye (Baron de): Souvenirs d’un Couronnement Impérial, 
oscou, Mai, 1596, 5fr. 
Hildebrand (H.): Der Tempel Ta-chiieh-sy bei Peking, 10m. 
Imbert (H.): Profils d’Artistes Contemporains, 6fr. 
Kaemmerer (L.): Chodowiecki, 3m. 
Pottier (K.): Vases Antiques du Louvre, Salles A-H, 30fr. 
Philosophy, 

Reaunis (H.) et Binet (A.): L’Année Psychologique, 15fr. 
Chabot (Ch.): Nature et Moralité, 5fr. 
Funck-Brentano (Th.) : La Science Sociale, 7fr. 50. 
Pillon (F.): L’Année Philosophique, 5fr. 
Ke gnaud (P.): Précis de Logique Evolutionniste, 2fr. 50. 

History and Biography. 
Biré (E.): Honoré de Balzac, 6fr. 
— (J.): Les Tchéq et la Bohé 

r. 50. 





Contemporaine, 


Leyen (F. v.): Kleine Beitriige zur deutschen Litteratur- 
geschichte im 11 u. 12 Jahrh., 2m. 40. 
Geography and Travel, 
Bérard (V.): La Macédoine, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Erman (A.) : Bruchstiicke koptischer Volkslitteratur, 3m. 50. 
Gassner (A.): Das altspanische Verbum, 5m. 
General Literature. 
none ges Vainqueurs et Vaincus du Métier Militaire, 
or. . 


Bertheroy (J.): Le Double Joug, 3fr. 50, 

Buet (C.): Grands Hommes en Robe de Chambre, 3fr. 50. 
Caters (L. de): L’Amour d’Aimer, 3fr. 50. 

Dodillon (E.): La Grande, 3fr. 50. 

Donos (Cb.): Le Ladies’ Club, 3fr. 50. 

Ducret (£.) : Les Vendeuses d’Amour, 3fr. 50. 

Guillemot (M ): Villégiatures d’Artistes, 3fr. 50. 

Homsy (G ): Les Baisers Restent, 3ir. [ 0. 

Lafagette (R.): Symphonies Pyrénéennes, 3fr. 50. 

Le Braz (A.): Vieilles Histoires du Pays Breton, 5fr. 
Legrand (L.): L'Idée de Patrie, 7fr. 50. 

Leroy-Beauliceu (P.); Les Nouvelles Sociétés Anglo-Saxonnes, 


4fr. 
Obnet (G.): Le Curé de Faviéres, 3fr. 50. 
Souillac (M. de): La Générale, 3tr. 50. 
Theuriet (A.): Boisfleury, 3fr. 50. 
Tinseau (L. de): Dans la Brume, 3fr. 50. 








COLERIDGE ON SPINOZA. 


In the library of Manchester College at Ox- 
ford there isa copy of Spinoza’s works (Paulus’s 
edition, 1802-3) which formerly belonged to 
Crabb Robinson. It contains notes by Coleridge 
which are partially quoted in Robinson's ‘ Diary’ 
(vol. i. p. 399, second edition). Prof. Brandl, in 
his ‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge und die englische 
Romantik ’ (pp. 354-6), comments on them, but 
does not reproduce them. In Lady Eastlake’s 
translation of the professor's work the whole of 
this commentary is omitted without a word of 
warning to the reader. The notes are in- 
structive ; for if they do not elucidate Spinoza, 
whom I venture to think Coleridge did not 
entirely understand, they show great admira- 
tion of the man, and the criticism on Letter xxxv. 








and very suggestive. They are also a good 
example of Coleridge’s continual struggle to 
make believe that the conclusions of his later 
theology were those of his earlier metaphysics, 
which he never could abandon. 

Dr. Drummond has kindly permitted me to 
obtain a copy of these notes, and they are now 
for the first time printed verbatim. There ig 
nothing to fix their precise date. Dr. Tomlin, 
who is called ‘‘the present Bishop of Lincoln,” 
was bishop from 1787 to 1820. Robinson first 
saw Coleridge on November 10th, 1810, and al} 
we can say is that they were written between 
1810 and 1820. I have added a translation of 
the passages in Spinoza to which they refer, and 
a few remarks of my own. It will, of course, be 
remembered that in the ‘Principia’ it is not 
Spinoza who speaks, but Descartes. 


‘Principia Philosophie Cartesiane,; Part I. 
Prop. xi.—There is but one God. 

“Demonstr. If you deny this proposition, con- 
ceive, if it be possible, that there are more Gods 
than one—for example, A and B; then necessarily 
(Prop. ix.) A, as well as B, will possess complete 
knowledge, that is to say, A will understand every- 
thing, both himself and B, and B. will understand 
himself and A. But since A and B necessarily 
exist (Prop, v.), the cause of the truth and of the 
necessity of the idea of B himself which is in A ig 
B himself, and the cause of the truth and of the 
necessity of the idea of A himself which is in B 
is A himself. Therefore there is some b greeny 4 
in A which is not derived from A, and there ig. 
some perfection in B which is not derived from 
B; and therefore, by the preceding proposition, 
neither A nor B will be s.. Therefore: there is 
but one God. Q.E.D.” 

Coleridge. 

“There is a confusion between self-originate 
and necessary. There cannot be two self-originate 
beings, as this Prop. demonstrates ; but it does not 
Sollow, that there may not be two necessary Beings— 
A: and B, the necessary product of B [sic -. evidentl 
should be AJ: and these may be equal in all but self- 
origination.” 


Coleridge has overlooked Note i., Lemma i., 
Prop. vii., which expressly meets- this- objection. 
It is as follows: *‘ Although many things may 
be said necessarily to exist, for this reason only, 
that there is a determinate cause for their pro- 
duction, we do not here speak of these things, 
but only of that necessity and possibility which 
follows from the consideration alone of the: 
nature or essence of the thing, without any 
reference to a cause.” 


Letter ii. Spinoza to Oldenburg. 

[The other causes of error assigned by Bacon]: 
“may all be reduced to that one of Descartes, that 
the human will is free, and extends beyond. the 
intellect, or, as Bacon himself (aph. 49) more con- 
fusedly puts it, because the understanding is no 
dry light, but receives an infusion from the will. 
(It is to be noted here that Bacon often takes the: 
understanding for the mind, differing therein from 
Descartes.) This cause, therefore, passing by 
others of no moment, I will show to be false, as- 
anybody may see, if he will but consider that the 
will differs from this or that volition in the same 
way as whiteness differs from this or that white 
thing, or humanity from this or that man :. there- 
fore it is as impossible to conceive that the will is- 
the cause of this and that volition as that humanity 
is the cause of Peter and Paul. Siuce therefore the 
will is nothing but an entity of the reason and can 
in no way be said to be the cause of this and that- 
volition, and particular volitions, since they need 
for their existence a cause, cannot be called. free,, 
but are necessarily such as they are determined to 
be by their causes, and lastly, since according to 
Descartes these very same errors are particular voli- 
tions, it necessarily follows that errors, that is to 
say, particular volitions, are not free, but are deter- 
mined by external causes and in.no way by the will. 
This is what I promised to:demonstrate.” 

Coleridge. 
“Et, me judice, male differt’’ inserted against 
the remark concerning Bacon and Descartes]. 
“But still causation is assumed as a universal 
Law : tho’ its very definition implies a contradic- 
tion. For ‘to cause’ is to originate a state : there- 


fore infinite Causation would be Origination without 
an Origin. Causa vera et ipsissima must be superior 
to causation as its ground. Spinoza’s system, as far 
as it is dogmatic and peculiar, is in fact no system, 
as a Wact, what his adver- 
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(who did not mean to form asystem of metaphysics 
but to lay down the law of experimenting) begins 
e sud natura, out of which an unbelievable and in- 
sufficing idealism would follow ; but Spinoza begins 
with the Phantom of a Thing in itself, ie. an 
Object. But an Object implies a Subject, as much 
asa S.an O.; therefore that only cin have a chance 
of grounding knowledge, which assumes the actual 
fact, namely X—Subject-Object=Object-Subject, 
Ideal-real, real-ideal ! the Absolute eternally foliat- 
ing the Dual, as this the Triad. Being + the Word 
=the Spirit, and then the mystery or Love=God 
all in all, when he hath finally submitted himself 
to whom all things had been submitted.” 


At the end of this note the words ‘‘ Lunes ! 
Lunes!” are written, apparently in Crabb 
Robinson’s hand. Down to the word ‘* Dual” 
the passage is a reflection from Schelling (see 
‘Biog. Lit.,’ ed. 1847, vol. i. part ii. p. 276). 
“The Absolute,” says Schelling, ‘‘ of itself is 
cause and effect—subject and object.” Robin- 
son’s ejaculation probably _— to the close 
of the note from the word ‘‘ Dual.” 

It is not necessary to quote Letter xxxv., 
Blyenbergh to Spinoza, as the purport of it is 
sufficiently evident from Coleridge’s note :— 


“The great defect in Blyenbergh’s letters (the 
usual petulance of an incipient self- instructor 
allowed for) is the obstinate Urging of Difficulties 
in the Result ; instead of examining the Demonstra- 
tion itself, by the full understanding of which it can 
alone be ascertained, whether such really are the 
necessary Results, and by which alone the Results, 
whatever they should prove to be, can be explained. 
This, however, is the sort of attack, by which every 
original Philosopher is sure to be harassed, by 9 out 
of 10 of his antagonists. And why? Because even 
of those who devote their Time to philosophical, 
especially if to metaphysical subjects not one in ten 
has the Spirit of true Philosophy dwelling in him. 
The rest are rather Psilosophists, Philocyphers, and 
Meta’pothecaries”’ [or it may be “ Metipothecaries”’). 


Letter xxxvi. Spinoza to Blyenbergh. 

‘“‘T affirm in the first place that God is absolutely 
and in truth the cause of all things which have 
essence, whatever those things may be. If you now 
can demonstrate that evil, error, crimes, &c., are 
anything which expresses essence, I grant you, 
without reserve, that God is the cause of crimes, 
evil, error, &c. I think I have sufficiently shown 
that that which makes the form of evil, error, 
crime, does not consist in anything which expresses 
essence, and therefore it cannot be said that God is 
its cause. For example, the murder of his mother 
by Nero, in so far as it included auything positive, 
was not a crime : for Orestes did the same outward 
villainy, and also intended to slay his mother, and 
yet he is not blamed, or, at least, not so much as 

ero, What then was the crime of Nero? It was 
simply that he showed himself by this wickedness 
to be ungrateful, pitiless, and disobedient, But it is 
certain that these qualities do not express essence, 
and therefore that God was not their cause, although 
he was the cause of Nero’s act and intention.” 


Coleridge. 

“Tho’ this appears to me as hollow, as if having 
made a round Bullet I should deny that I was the 
cause of its Rouudness, because Roundness is a mere 
negation of Angles: or that God did not create a 
Worm, quatenus Worm, but only that which the 
Worm was in common with Adam or the highest 
Archangel, because all the difference consisted in 
negation : and tho’ I perceive a plain confusion of 
Negation with Privation, of the + O with O; yet I 
can see no reason for railing at Spinoza, who if in 
error has herein erred with Luther, Calvin, and the 
most eminent of the earliest Reformers. The very 
same Theses supported by the very same reasoning 
are maintained by Jonathan Edwards, and still more 
recently by Dr. Williams (‘On the Divine Equity aud 
Sovereignty,’ &c., and in his ‘ Defence of Modern 
Calvinism’ in reply to Dr. Tomlin alias Prettiman, 
the present Bishop of Liucoln). Neither is Spinoza 
without authority of Christian Divines, nay, 
Fathers, in preferring Mens, and Sapientia, as pre- 
dicated De Deo, to ‘ Intellectus’: or in classing the 
latter inter naturas naturatas instead of making it 
au attribute entisabsoluti, vel nature naturantis. The 
Truth is, Spinoza in common with all the metaphy- 
sicians before him (Bo6hmen perhaps excepted) began 
at the wrong end—commencing with God as an 
Object. Had he, even tho’ still dogmatizing 
oljectively, begun with the Natura naturans in its 
simplest forms he must have proceeded on per 
intelligentiam to the subjective—and having reached 
the other Pole=Idealism, or the ‘I,’ he would have 
then reprogressed to the Equatorial Point, or the 
Identity of Subjectand Object : and would thus have 
arrived finally not only at the clear Idea of God, as 
absolute Being, the Ground of all Existents (for so 





far he did reach, and to charge him with Atheism 
is a gross Calumny) but likewise at the Faith in the 
Living God, who hath the Ground of his own 
Existence in Himself. That this would have been 
the Result, had he lived a few years longer, I think 
his Epist. 72 authorizes us to believe, aud of so pure 
a soul, so righteous a Spirit as Spinoza, I dare not 
doubt, that this Potential Fact is received by the 
Eternal as Actual.” 


There is nothing in Spinoza’s letter to which 
the latter part of this note applies. For a 
similar reflection from Schelling see second 
note. Coleridge scarcely apprehends Spinoza, 
who repeats here a familiar doctrine of the 
‘Ethic’ which cannot be fully discussed here. 
He describes Nero’s crime by negatives: 
**Quodnam ergo Neronis scelus? Non aliud, 
quam quod hoc facinore ostenderet se ingratum, 
immisericordem, ac inobedientem esse.” The 
crime was a want, like the want of life in a 
stone. 

‘ Ethic, Part I. Prop. xxviii. 

“An individual thing, or a thing which is finite 
and which has a determinate existence, cannot exist 
nor be determined to action, unless it be determined 
to existence and action by another cause which is 
also finite and has a determinate existence ; and 
again, this cause cannot exist nor be determined to 
action unless by another cause which is also finite 
and determined to existence and action, and so on 
ad infinitum.” 
Coleridge. 

“This is the Proposition on the full insight into 
which depends at once the currection and the con- 
firmation of Spinosism. If these finite causes can be 
said to act at all, then that ou which they act has an 
equal power of action : and even as tho’ all in God 
essentially, we are yet each existentially individual, 
so must we have freedom in God in exact proportion 
to our Individuality. It is most necessary to dis- 
tinguish Spinosism from Spinosa—i.e. the conse- 
quences of the immanence in God as the one only 
necessary Being whose essence involves existence, 
with the deductions from Spinosa’s own mechanic 
realistic view of the world. Even in the latter I 
cannotaccord with Jacobi’s assertion, that Spinosism, 
as taught by Spinosa, is atheism, for though he will 
not consent to call things essentially disparate by 
the same name, and therefore denies human intelli- 
gence to the Deity, yet he adores his Wisdom, and 
expressly declares the identity of Love, i.e., perfect 
Virtue, or concentric Will, in the human Being, and 
tkat with which the Supreme loves himself, as all 
in all. It is true, he contends for Necessity ; but 
then he makes two disparate classes of Necessity, the 
one identical with Liberty (even as the Christian 
Doctrine ‘ whose service is perfect Freedom’), the 
other Compulsion=Slavery. If Necessity aud Free- 
dom are not different points of view of the same 
thing ; the one the Furm, the other the Substance, 
farewell to all Philosophy and to all Ethics. It is 
easy to see, that Freedom without necessity would 
preclude all Science, and as easy to see that necessity 
without Freedom would subvert all morals; but 
tho’ vot so obvious, it is yet equally true, that the 
latter would deprive science of its main spring, its 
last ground and impulse; and that the Former 
would bewilder and atheize all morality. But never 
has a great man been so_ hardly and inequitably 
treated by Posterity, as Spinosa. No allowances 
made for the prevalence, nay, universality of 
Dogmatism and the mechanic system in his age. 
No trial, except in Germany, to accept the glorious 
Truths into the family of Life and Power! What 
if we treated Bacon with the same harshness?” 


‘ Ethic,’ Part I. Prop. xxxii.— Conclusion of 
Demonstration. 

‘“‘In whatever way, therefore, the will be con- 
ceived, whether as finite or infinite, it requires a 
cause by which it may be determined to existence 
and action, and therefore (Def. 7) it cannot be 
called a free cause, but only necessary or compelled. 
Q.E.D. (adeoque, per Defin. 7, non potest dici causa 
libera, sed tantum necessaria, vel coacta. Q.E.D).” 


Coleridge. 

“Utinam in hoc loco disjunctivum ‘ Vel’ inter- 
polare licuisset vel necessaria, id est, de Principio 
suo=ab intra, vel coacta, id est, a causd ab extra. 

‘‘ But what entitles Spinoza to divide the con- 
sequence from the ground? A cogitatione infinita 
intellectus infinitus debet sequi, imo et voluntas 
infinita—ex his vero omnia alia—quod et sacrosancta 
Trinitas innuit. Elsewhere Spinoza himself speaks 
of the intellectus infinitus Dei—p. 87. But if Spinoza 
affirm only, that God és not, as the 6 imi mace Oedc, 
but we 6 rarnp, eternally begets or produces it [szc], 
he does not essentially differ from the Catholic 
Church. Nay, even his denial of the Incarnation of 
God may be charitably interpreted as a denial of 





the Heresy of the Sabellians and Patri-passionists. 
Spinoza’s great defect is that by commencing with 
two attributes exclusively, tho’ he admits infinite* 
(in the sense of innumerable, which ! once without 
reason doubted) he gives no explication of Life, or 
the Phenomena of Life, as Pleasure, Pain, &c., and 
doubtless nothing can be more arbitrary than to 
make the Will a mode of Intellect, when it had been 
far more philosophical to have reve the posi- 
tion, and made the Will the absolute ground—and 
thus indeed Spinosa may be interpreted. There 
are several passages that would allow us to consider 
substantia not dogmaticé, i.e. as a Thing, Ur-sache, 
but as an eternal Act; causa sua, and thus we 
should have a —— substans [two or three words cut 
—i and cogitatio and extensio (the latter being 
only Imaginatio objectiva et realis, the eternal act 
of manifestation) as its two attributes.” 
W. Haze Waits. 





TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


PART I.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE, &C. 


57. 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, U.S.A., 1884, 
Early Spring. 
Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new. 
Reprinted in the Pall Mall Gazette and other 
London and provincial newspapers. Afterwards in- 
-— in ‘ Tiresias, and other Poems,’ 1885, pp. 181- 


58. 

‘Ros Rosarum: Dew of the Ever-living Rose, 
Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens of Many 
Lands,’ by E. V. B. (the Hon. Mrs. Boyle> 
(London : Elliot Stock, 1885), p. 230 ; also second 
edition, 1897, p. 232. 


A Fragment. 
The night with sudden odour reel’d, 
The southern stars a music peal’é, 
Warm beams across the meadow stwle ; 
* For Love flew over grove and field, 
Said “* Open, Rosebud, open, yield 
Thy fragrant soul.” 
These verses have not been included in any of 
Lord Tennyson’s authorized collected volumes, 


9. 
The Times, No. 31,428. April 23rd, 1885, p. 8. 
The Fleet. (‘‘ You, you, if you shall fail to 
understand.”’) 
Reprinted in ‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, 
&c.,’ 1886, pp. 39-41, 


60. 
The Times, No. 31,440, May 7, 1885, p. 6. 
Epitaph on General Gordon. (Contained in 
a letter from Lord Tennyson to Mr. Whittier; 
the American poet.) 
"fea in ‘Tiresias, and other Poems,’ 188% 


p. 192. 
In the Times version the first line ran :— 

Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here below. 
It was suggested in Punch. May 16th, 1885 (under 
the heading ‘ Laurels and Logic’), that this line 
should be reconsidered by the Poet Laureate ; it. 
was accordingly, on its reappearance in the 
‘Tiresias’ volume, amended as fullows :— 

Warrior of God, man’s friend, not laid below. 
In later editions it was again revised, and now 


reads :— 
Warrior of God, man’s friend, and tyrants’ foe. 


61. 
The Times, No. 31,506, July 23rd, 1885, p. 8 
To H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. (‘‘Two Suns 
of Love make day of human life.”) 


Also printed privately upon a single quarto sheet, 
printed upon one side only. The sole copy of this. 
separate issue known to have been preserved is now 
in the British Museum. It bears a signed autograph 
inscription from the poet to Sir Francis Turner Pal- 
grave, by whose generosity it became the etd 
of the nation. The sheet is headed “To H.R.H. 
Princess Beatrice ”; is signed (in print) “ Tennyson,” 
and is dated “‘ July, 1885.” 

Reprinted in ‘Tiresias, and other Poems,’ 1885, 
pp. 202-203. 


* Robinson writes at the bottom of the preface, vol. ii. 
p. vi, ‘I cannot believe that by infinita he meant tnnue- 
merabilia.” Coleridge adds ‘‘this is a mistake of mine,” 
contradicting apparently what be says in the comment on 
Prop. xxxii. We do not know, however, which of the two 
notes was first written. That Spinoza intended innumerabili 
to form a part of the meaning of infnita as applied tothe 
Attributes there can be no doubt. 
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62. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. liii. No. 313, 
November, 1885, pp. 1-4. 
Vastness. (‘‘Manya hearth upon our dark 
globe sighs after many a vanish’d face.’’) 


Reprinted in ‘ Demeter, and other Poems,’ 1889, 
pp. 41-47. 


63. 
‘Colonial and Indian Exhibition Opening Cere- 
monial, Tuesday, May 4th, 1886,’ pp. 10-11. 
Ode on the Opening of the Exhibition. 
(‘* Welcome, welcome with one voice !’’) 
Reprinted in ‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,’ 
1886, pp, 43-45, 


64. 
Maemillan’s Magazine, vol. lv. No. 330, April, 1887, 
pp. 401-406, 

Carmen Seculare. An Ode in honour of the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. (‘Fifty times the 
rose has flower’d and faded.”) 

Reprinted (under the title of ‘Oa the Jubilee of 


Queen Victoria’) in ‘ Demeter, and other Poems,’ 
1889, pp. 6-11. 


65. 
The New Review, vol. i. No.5, Ostober, 1889, p. 409. 

The Throstle. (‘‘Summer is coming, summer 
is coming.”’) 

Published simultaneously in the Scotsman and 
also in asyndicate of American newspapers. Printed, 
and technically published, for copyright purposes, in 
separate form, as follows: “The Throstle | By | 
Alfred | Lord Tennyson | London | Macmillan and 
Co. | 1889.” Post 8vo. pp. 4. Afterwards included 
in ‘Demeter,and other Poems,’ 1889, pp. 169-170. 

The original manuscript of ‘The Throstle’ is in 
the possession of Mr. Edinund Gosse, and is duly 
described in the delightful ‘ Catalogue’ of his 
library. Itis bound up with a copy of the pamphlet 
--which is in itself a rarity. Mr. Gosse added a 
facsimile reproduction of the manuscript as an 
illustration to his ‘ Catalogue.’ 


66. 
The New Revien, vol. iv. No. 22, March, 1891, 
p. 193. 


A Song. (‘‘To sleep! to sleep! The long 
bright day is done.”) 

Afterwards incorporated into the play of ‘The 
—-* and printed at p. 34 of the edition of 


67. 
The Daily Telegraph, No. 11,298, Tuesday, 
August 4th, 1891, 
Have we Forgotten Gordon ? 
A letter (signed “Tennyson,” and dated “ Ald- 
worth, Haslemere, Surrey, Aug. 3”) appealing for 
subscriptions to the Gordon Boys’ Home at Woking. 


68. 

“Pearl. An English Poem of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury,’ edited, with a modern rendering, by Israel 
Gollancz, M.A. (London : David Nutt, 1891). 

Introductory Lines. (Signed ‘‘ Tennyson.”) 

We lost you—for how long a time— 
True pearl of our poetic prime! 
We found you, and you gleam re-set 
In Britain’s Lyric Coronet. 
_ Printed in the centre of a blank leaf following the 
title-page. 

These lines have not been reprinted in any of the 

authorized collected editions of Tennyson's works. 
€ 
The Daily Telegraph, October 14th, 1891. 

The Russian Persecutions. 

A letter (signed “Tennyson,” and dated “ Oct. J, 
1891”) regarding the Russian persecutions :—*...... If 
that be true I can only say that Russia has disgraced 
her Church and her nationality. I once met the 
Czar. He seemed a kind and good natured man. 
I can scarcely believe that he is fully aware of the 
barbarities perpetrated with his apparent sanction,” 
&e. 


70. 
The Nineteenth Century, vol. xxxi. No. 180, 
February, 1892, pp. 181-182. 
The Death of the Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale. To the Mourners. (‘‘The bridal garland 
falls upon the bier.”’) 


Reprinted in ‘The Death of (none, Akbar’s 
Dream, and other Poems,’ 1892, pp. 110-111, 


7). 
‘Order of Service at Westminster Abbey ; Funeral 
of Lord Tennyson, October 12th, 1892.’ 
Silent Voices. (‘‘When the dumb Hour, 
clothed in black.”’) 





Printed, and technically published, for copyright 
purposes, in separate form,as follows :—‘ The Silent 
Voices | By { Alfred | Lord Tennyson | London | 
Macmillan and Co. | And New York | 1892 | All 
rights reserved.” Post 8vo. pp.4. Afterwards in- 
cluded in ‘The Death of Gnone, Akbar's Dream, 
and other Poems,’ 1892, p. 107. 


NOTES. 
i. 
The £vaminer, No, 2298, February 14th, 1852, p. 99. 

Lines. (‘* How much I love this writer’s manly 
style.”’) 

These ‘ Lines’ (fifteen stanzas of four lines each), 
though stated by Mr. Herne Shepherd to be by 
Tennyson, are not the work of the late Laureate. 
They are merely a parody of Tennyson’s ** Merlin ” 
verses, and are prefaced by the following note :— 

Sin,-—I have read with much interest the poems 
by “ Merlin.” The enclosed is longer than either of 
these, and certainly not so good; yet as I flatter 
myself that it has a smack of Merliu’s style in it, 
and as I feel that it expresses forcibly enough some 
of the feelings of our time, perhaps you may be 
induced to admit it. TALIESSIN, 

D) 

At p. 63 of the posthumous (1896) edition of 
Mr. R. H. Shepherd’s ‘ Bibliography of Tennyson,’ 
among a series of “ Poems and Fragments of later 
date,” is included a poem printed in the Pall Mall 
Gazetie under the title of ‘ Compromise,’ and com- 
mencing :— 

Statesman, be not precipitate in thine act. 
This poem was not the work of the late Lord Tenny- 


son. It was contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette 
by John York Adams. 


3. 

Many of the poems mentioned in the earlier por- 
tion of this list, and described as “never having 
been included in any of the authorized editions of 
Tennyson’s collected works,’ were reprinted in the 
pirated volumes of Lord Tennyson’s suppressed 
poetry issued by Richard Herne Shepherd in 1875 
and under other dates. These piracies will all be 
described together in a later division of the present 
‘ Bibliography,’ 

Tuomas J. WISE. 








NELSON’S ‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHY.’ 


As was mentioned some weeks ago, a manu- 
script of some importance will be offered for 
sale by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
during next month, namely, the autobiography 
of Lord Nelson. This document, which was 
drawn up specially for John McArthur, was 
published verbatim in the edition of ‘The 
Life and Services of Horatio, Viscount Nelson,’ 
by McArthur and Clarke, in 1809; but the 
last three pages are missing, and constant in- 


quiries have failed to elicit their where- 
abouts. The ‘ Autobiography’ was sent from 


Port Mahon, October 15th, 1799, with a 
very interesting letter, the original of which 
accompanies the MS., and in which the great 
commander writes :— 

“T send you a sketch of my life, which I am sen- 
sible wants your pruning-knife, before it is fit to 
meet the public eye...... I did not even know that 
such a book as yours was contemplated, therefore I 
beg you will send me the two volumes, and consider 
me as a sincere friend to the undertaking.” 

John McArthur, who entered the navy in 
1778, was secretary to Admiral Lord Hood in 
1791 and in 1793, and was a distinguished writer 
on naval matters. In 1803, when Nelson was 
going to the Mediterranean, he offered to take 
McArthur as his secretary ; but the office was 
not accepted. He appears to have been on 
intimate terms with the great admiral, with 
whom he frequently corresponded. The earliest 
letter in this collection from Nelson, who was 
simply Sir Horatio then, is dated from the 
Irresistible off Lagos Bay, March 16th, 1797 ; 
it is in acknowledgment of one addressed to 
him on November 30th. The second letter is 
dated from the Captain off Cadiz, April 10th 
of the same year, and in it he thanks McArthur 
for the 
“most kind congratulations on our late success, 
but I hope soon the good people of England will 
have something else to talk about— more recent 
victories, for if our own ships are but carried 
close by the officers, I will answer for a British 
fleet being always successful.” 
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In a foot-note to a letter written from the 
Theseus, June Ist, 1797, Nelson remarked: 
‘Sam Hood is gone, I hope to get riches, sure 
to get honours.” The originals of all these 
letters, along with a great quantity of other 
material in reference to Nelson and the compila- 
tion of the ‘Life,’ accompany the ‘ Autobio- 
graphy.’ 

There are many points in the history of 
McArthur and Clarke’s big volumes which 
have never been made public. It was well 
known that the book was in active prepara- 
tion, for McArthur laid every possible source 
under contribution, and it was in a fairly for- 
ward state of preparation at Nelson’s death in 
October, 1805. Early in 1806 Earl Nelson, the 
admiral’s brother, issued an advertisement in 
which he announced that he had placed the 
materials in his possession in the hands of a 
gentleman for the purpose of an official bio- 
graphy. This elicited from McArthur a long 
letter to Earl Nelson, dated February 10th, 
1806, in which he claimed that his own bio- 
graphy was not only drawn up with the approval 
of Lord Nelson, but with his active co-operation, 
and that he aimed at producing a ‘ full, genuine, 
and authentic detail of his life.” The Earl 
replied on the following day, disclaiming any 
intention to reflect on McArthur’s ‘ Life,’ but 
claiming the right to place his own material 
in the hands of his own nominee. The 
feasibility of collaboration was hinted at ; this 
suggestion appears to have borne fruit, and 
resulted in an amicable arrangement. 

Another difficulty cropped up in connexion 
with the question as to which of the two authors 
should have precedence on the title-page. There 
can be no question that the brunt of the com- 
pilation was borne by McArthur, whose out- 
of-pocket expenses amounted to 1,500 guineas. 
Earl Nelson insisted on Clarke’s name being 
placed first. Clarke was librarian and chaplain 
to the Prince of Wales, and Earl Nelson con- 
tended that the respect due to H.R.H. (to 
whom the work was to be dedicated) rendered 
this precedence highly desirable, and, after 
some further correspondence, McArthur, evi- 
dently much against his will, gave way. It is 
quite certain that McArthur was not a persona 
grata to Earl Nelson, for when the work was 
on the eve of publication Clarke (probably 
backed by the Earl) had the audacity to suggest 
that his own name should appear on the title- 
page alone, and that McArthur should figure as 
his assistant in the undertaking ; that, in fact, 
the work should be advertised as having been 
‘‘written and prepared for the press by Mr. 
Clarke, revised and corrected by Mr. McArthur.” 
To this arrangement the latter flatly refused 
to consent, with the result that the ‘Life’ 
appeared with the two names on the title- 
pages. 

All these documents are bound up with the 
Nelson autobiography, and among them are 
several letters from Viscountess Nelson, who 
took the keenest interest in the publication, 
and supplied many valuable and interesting 
details, as may be seen acknowledged in the 
‘*advertisement ” to the original edition. The 
existence of the volume, originally in the pos- 
session of McArthur, appears to have been 
quite forgotten, and it was not included among 
the exhibits in the Royal Naval Exhibition of 
1891. Its interest is none the less great, 
and it is perhaps no exaggeration to de- 
scribe it as the most important literary relic 
of Nelson in existence—far too valuable to 
be in the hands of a private individual. For 
this reason, if for no other, I trust that the 
volume will eventually find its way into the 
national collection. W. R. 











AN ANGLO-SAXON ENIGMA. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


THE composition which Prof. Skeat (Athe- 





neum, April 24th) designates by this title is, 
I believe, not really an enigma, but a translation 
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of an alphabetically arranged series of Latin 
sentences intended to be used as sortes. Whether 
the original is in existence I do not know; a 
somewhat similar collection of oracles, but not 
alphabetical, is printed in the * Codex Canonum “ 
(Paris, 1687), pp. 370-373, with the title of 
*Sortes Apostolorum.’ If my view be correct, 
the letters prefixed to the lines are those with 
which the Latin sentences begin, except in five 
instances (C, F, X, Y, Z), where the compiler 
of the original sortes seems to have contented 
himself with stating the ominous significance 
conventionally attached to the letters, not 
having been able to embody it in a sentence 
with the right initial. The following attempt 
at retranslation into Latin may not in all points 
hit the mark, but I think it will in most cases 
come fairly near to the truth. The form which 
I have given to the sentences is usually sug- 
gested by something similar in the ‘Sortes 
Apostolorum ’:— 
Ambulabit, et salvum erit iter ejus. 
Bonum invenies, si hoc incipias, et tibi bene erit. 
C sign ificat felicitatem non esse in hoc mundo. 
Desiderium tuum non obtivebis, neque unquam 
ilJud invenies, 
Eveniet tibi feliciter, et semper salvus eris. 
F significat mortem. De morte in hoc auno Deum 
roga bonum. 
Gaudium habebis [read g¢fvon for gepeon?] de ista 
cogitatione. 
Hoc tibi non dabitur ; cogita aliud. 
Incipe quod velis finituim esse. 
Kave ne in periculum eas. 
Lauda Deum in omni tempore vifz tue. 
Magnificabit te Deus, ut quod facere vis tibi prosper? 
fiat. 
Noli [read nyle?] hoe facere; factis tuis non 
dabitur. 
Omnes protegit Deus in omnibus virtutibus suis. 
Probitatem si cupias, noli mulieri blandiri [read 
wife svesan ?). 
Quoniam magnus Dominus, et 
(Ps. xev. 4, Vulgate] 
Relinque omne peccatum, et invenies felicitatem. 
[he last clause has been displaced. ] 
Salvus eris, siad Deum converteris, qui sedet salvus 
¢t potens. 
Terrebit [read he for ne?] viventes in peccato et 
malum cogitantes, 
Vide quanta felicitas dabitur in potestatem tuam. 
X significat felicitatem et viam et vitam eternam, 
Y significat pacem et saiutem. 
Z. Gloria Patri, &c. 

The sentences which simply express devout 
sentiments may have been intended to be 
interpreted as favourable omens, or perhaps as 
equivalent to the refusal of an answer. In the 
latter case, we may compare one of the sentences 
in the ‘Sortes Apostolorum’: ‘*Tu hac hora 
recede a nobis, quia sortes mez, non dant 
responsa: alia die venies, et observa con- 
ditionem tuam.” 

Since the above was in type I have found that 
a Latin set of sortes, arranged under the letters 
of the alphabet, was printed by Prof. Sievers 
in the Z. f. d. A., vol. xviii. (1875), p. 297. 
The first sors is ** A significat prosperum iter et 
viam felicem,” which agrees with the import 
assigned to this letter in the Anglo-Saxon sortes ; 
but there is no similar agreement in the oracles 
appropriated to the other letters. 

Henry BRraAvLey. 


laudabilis nimis 








SALE. 

Messrs. Sornesy, WILKINSON & MHopGE 
sold on Wednesday, the 12th inst., and three 
following days, a collection of valuable and 
interesting books and MSS. The following 
high prices were realized for the more important 
articles : Lescarbot, La Nouvelle France, 1618, 
241. 6s. Anacréon, &c, eu Frangais, Paris, 1773, 
19]. 5s. R. Baron, The Cyprian Academy, 
presentation copy, 1648, 12/. 5s. Crébillon, 
(Euvres, 1812, on vellum, with additional plates, 
291. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Part I., first 
edition, 1719, 45/. 10s. Badminton Library, 
on large paper, 28 vols., 921. J. de Burgo, 
Pupilla Oculi, London, 1510, 181. Recueil 
d’Estampes de la Guerre d’Indépendance 
d’Amérique, Paris, 1780, 241. Apuleius, editio 





princeps, Roma, 1469, 40/. Aulus Gellius, 
editio princeps, Roma, 1469, 30/.  Blake’s 
Designs to Young’s Night Thoughts, coloured 
by the artisthimself, 1797, 321. Horve, on vellum, 
See. XV., illuminated (French), 100/.; another 
(French), 627. ; another (Italian). 59. Evange- 
liarium, MS. on vellum, Siec. XV., 491. Heures 
de Romme, printed on vellum, S. Vostre, 1498, 
78l. Another Horve, richly illuminated MS., 
Sec. XV., 1043. Heures & Chartres, 1508, 261. 
Jacobus Bergomensis de Mulieribus, Ferraria, 
1497, 331. Pontificale Romanum, illuminated 
MS. on vellum, Swe. XV., 90/. Almanach 
Iconologique, complete set in old morocco, 561. 
Hore, MS. on vellum, Sec. XV., with minia- 
tures 1?in. by 1} in., 1311. ; another (French), 
421. Fénelon, Télémaque, Louis XV.’s copy, 
Paris, 1730, 151. 15s. Goldsmith’s Traveller, 
first edition, 1765, 101. 10s. Rolle de Hampole, 
Speculum Spiritualium, Lond., 1510, 221. 10s. 
Manuel Diaz, Treatise on Horsemanship (in 
the Basque dialect), Barcelona, 1523, 18I. 
Christine de Pisan, Livre des Faits d’Armes, 
MS. with miniatures, XV. Siécle, 115). 
Granger’s Biographical History, extra illus- 
trated, 901. Burns’s Poems, Kilmarnock edi- 
tion, 1786, 861. Herrick’s Hesperides, first 
edition, 1648, 271. John Heywood, Fourth 
Hundred of Epygrams, tirst edition, 1560, 15/. 10s. 
John Keats, Lamia, first edition, boards, 
uncut, 1820, 12/. 10s. Tennyson, Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827, 22]. 10s. Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, tirst edition, Oxford, 1621, 201. 
Th. Churchyard, First Part of Chipzes, first 
edition, 1575, 22/. Geo. Gasevigne, Pleasauntest 
Workes, 1587, 15/1. Milton, Paradise Lost, first 
edition (seventh title), 1669, 101. More’s Utopia 
(Latin), first edition, Lovan., 1516, 11/. 10s. 
Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice, first edition, 
4to., 1600, 315!. First Part of the History 
of Sir John Oldcastle, 1600, 37/. Edmund 
Spenser, Complaintes, &c., first edition, 1591, 
201. Coverdale Bible, imperfect, 1535, 931. 
Capgrave, Nova Legenda Angliw, Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1516, imperfect, 41J. Vitze Patrum, 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1495. Chronicle of St. 
Alban’s, first edition (half the work only), 1483, 
491. Chronicle of St. Alban’s, imperfect, 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1502, 30/1. Morant’s Essex, 
extra illustrated, 1768, 34/. 10s. Voragine, Le- 
genda Aurea, Wynkyn de Worde, imperfect, 1527, 
261. George Meredith’s Poems, first edition, 
1851, 121. 15s. John Milton, Poems, 1645, 201. 
Moliére, (Euvres, first collected edition, 2 vols., 
1666, 61l.; Moliere, 7 vols., red morocco, 1674, 
61/. Racine, Mithridate, first edition, uncut, 
Paris, 1673, 201. 10s. John Ruskin, Poems by 
J. R., 1850, 12/. 10s. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
9 vols., 1765-67, uncut, 201. 10s.; Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, first edition, 2 vols., 
uncut, 1768, 22). Edinburgh University Maga- 
zine, 4 numbers (with some of R. L. Steven- 
son’s earliest literary efforts), 1871, 11/. 5s. 
R. L. Stevenson, On the Thermai Influence of 
Forests, Edin., 1873, 14’. Tyndale’s Testa- 
ment (wanting all the preliminaries), 1548, 16/. 
Rosset de l’Agricnlture, Paris, 1774, 26/. 10s. 
Politian, editiv princeps, Aldus, 1498, 18/. 5s. 
Collection of Pieces relating to the South Sea 
Bubble, 2401. Sydrach, La Fontaine de toutes 
Sciences, Paris, Verard, 1486, 81/. Terentius, 
c. 1470, 21. R. L. Stevenson’s The Pentland 
Rising, 1866, 131. The English Spy, 2 vols., 
181. 








Literary Gossip. 
In his new ‘ Book of Dreams and Ghosts,’ 
which Messrs. Longman are to publish, Mr. 


ghostly themes have been remarkably lax in 
the matter of evidence, while he has, on the 
contrary, sought out the original sources. 
One celebrated Australian story of ‘ Fisher’s 








trial and from the newspaper report of the 


Ghost’ he tells from the judge’s notes at the | 


Lang complains that previous writers on | 


day. A manuscript by Mr. Wyndham, who 
knew the seer of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
father’s ghost, and was in his society at the 
time, Mr. Lang reproduces. All con- 
temporary evidence for Lord Lyttelton’s 
ghost is analyzed by Mr. Lang, and 
Williams’s dream of Mr. Perceval’s murder 
is told in the dreamer’s own words. The 
Ricketts and Wesley ghosts are similarly 
treated. A number of modern stories at 
first hand are produced, some by permission 
of the Society for Psychical Research. Ice- 
landic, Chinese, and Highland ghosts receive 
due notice. 


Tre second volume of the ‘Calendar of 
Harley Papers’ belonging to the Duke of 
Portland, prepared under the direction 
of the Royal Manuscripts Commission, will 
shortly be issued. This volume will cover 
the important period between Harley’s first 
election to the Speakership and his creation 
to the Earldom of Oxford in 1701. The 
special feature of the contents of the new 
instalment is a remarkable series of news- 
letters, written by Daniel Defoe to Robert 
Harley under an assumed name. These 
letters, which are very numerous, will throw 
much new light on the character and career 
of the famous author. The volume will be 
edited by Mr. J. J. Cartwright, the learned 
editor of the Wentworth Papers and the 
Secretary to the Commission. 


Tie Hon. Edward Lyttelton, head master 
of Haileybury College, has written a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Are We to go on with Latin 
Verses?’ which Messrs. Longman will 
publish. 


Tue Fortnightly Review next month wilh 
contain an article on the inner history 
of the Nizam’s state of Hyderabad since 
the death of the great Sir Salar Jung in 
1885. The writer is Mr. Joseph Rock, 
whose official connexion with Hyderabad 
covers a period of nearly thirty years. 
In the double capacity of State agent in 
London, and trusted and confidential friend 
of the first Sir Salar Jung and his family, 
Mr. Rock has, perhaps, had more oppor- 
tunities of seeing the inside working of 
this interesting state than any one else. 


Tue June number of Dacmillan’s Maga- 
zine will include a paper by Mr. David 
Hannay on ‘ Nelson and his Biographers’ ; 
a review of Mr. Palgrave’s ‘ Landscape in 
Poetry,’ by Prof. Tyrrell; and an account 
of a recent visit to the West Indies by Mr. 
John Dasent, with some remarks on the 
prospects of the sugar and other industries 
of the islands, concerning which the com- 
missioners may now be expected to issue 
their report at no very distant date. 





PRoMINENCE is given in the June number 
of the Cornhill to a paper of remini: cences 
on the childhood and marriage of the Queen, 
from the pen of Lady Jane Ellice, who was 
one of the bridesmaids at Her Majesty’s 
wedding. The ‘Anniversary Study,’ by 
Mr. Laird Clowes, is devoted to the battle 
of Sluis ; and Mr. Owen Seaman contributes, 
under the heading ‘Quis pro Domini?’ a 
set of vers de société on women’s degrees at 
Cambridge. A further instalment of ‘ Duels 
of all Nations,’ by Mr. Pemberton-Grund, 
treats of those of Italy, Spain, and Russia ; 
and a series of ‘ Tales from the Dramatists,’ 
much on the lines of Lamb’s ‘Tales from 
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Shakspeare,’ is begun with ‘The Witch of 
Edmonton.’ 

Blackwood’s Magazine for June will contain 
an article on ‘ Retrievers and how to Break 
Them,’ by Lieut.-Col. Henry Smith, C.B. 
Mr. Andrew Lang will write on ‘ Marl- 
borough’s Unconscious Treason,’ and Sir 
Herbert Maxwell on ‘The Real Monsieur 
d’Artagnan.’ 

A votumE of ‘ Poems,’ by the late Mr. 
J. Lucas Tupper, selected and edited by Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, is to be issued by Messrs. 
Longman. Tupper, who was a sculptor and 
afterwards art instructor in Rugby School, 
contributed in verse and prose to the Germ 
in 1850. He is not to be confounded with 
the author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ 

THE report presented to the members of 
the London Library last Saturday was 
satisfactory. The gift of 5007. from an 
anonymous donor has enabled the Com- 
mittee to buy Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,’ 
Rivadeneyra’s ‘ Biblioteca de Autores 
Espaiioles,’ and the ‘Archeologia Cam- 
brensis,’ all of them books the library 
should have acquired long ago. The 
librarian has of late purchased a good many 
Spanish books, and the consequence has 
been an increased demand for Spanish 
literature among the subscribers. The 
Jibrary, however, is still greatly deficient in 
the literature of the Romance languages ; for 
instance, we believe it does not possess the 
series of volumes issued by the Italian 
“‘Commissione pei Testi della Lingua.” 
The rebuilding of the house in St. James’s 
Square will be begun in a couple of months. 


Tue ‘Note-book of Tristram Risdon 
{1608-1628)’ has long been preserved in 
the library of Exeter Cathedral. It is a 
companion to the well-known ‘Chrono- 
graphical Description; or, Survey of the 
‘County of Devon,’ published in 1714, and 
contains much information which concerns 
Devonshire genealogists. Mr. James Dallas, 
of the Exeter Museum, has transcribed the 
MS., and it is about to be published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Amone the MSS. possessed by Lord 
Crawford is a finely illuminated copy of 
the Passover Haggada, dating at latest 
from the fourteenth century. With the 
owner’s permission, Messrs. Frank Haes 
‘and Israel Abrahams are about to issue 
photographic reproductions of the MS. 
‘The MS. was shown at the Anglo-Jewish, 
the Spanish, and the Italian Exhibitions, 
and attracted considerable notice. 


Sm Joun R. Rosinson presided at the 
anniversary dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Fund on Saturday last. The subscriptions, 
which amounted to the large sum of 3,625/., 
included 1,000/. from Lord Glenesk, 1,000/. 
from Mr. J. A. Willox, M.P., and 100. 
from the chairman. Following the plan 
-of the Newsvendors, the Newspaper Press 
Fund is devoting the subscriptions this 
year to the founding of Victoria Pensions. 


Messrs. Meruven will publish later in 
the year a translation by Dr. H. de B. 
Gibbins of ‘ Der Anarchismus,’ by Dr. E. V. 
Zenker, of Vienna. 


Tue decease is announced of Dr. Wilson, 
the Warden of Keble (and previously head 
master of Radley), one of the editors of 


Jonann Geore FiscHer, who was born in 
1816, has just died at Stuttgart. His first 
poems, published in 1856, attracted con- 
siderable attention by their originality of 
conception, sturdy manliness, and depth of 
genuine feeling. Like all Suabian poets, 
he was fond of depicting nature, and in his 
poems entitled ‘Fiir unsere Zeit’ he gave 
vent to his liberal political sentiments, which 
filled him with the ardent wish for an 
‘‘eisern harte Faust” that would unite 
the whole of Germany—a wish that was 
fulfilled in 1870. His dramas were less suc- 
cessful than his lyrics ; they lacked dramatic 
life and unity, and they failed to produce 
any deep impression. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Code of Regulations for Evening 
Continuation Schools, England and Wales, 
with Schedule, &c. (4d.); Statutes made by 
the Governing Body of Queen’s College, 
Oxford (1d.); Circular of the Education 
Department to Managers of Voluntary 
Schools relative to the Provisions of the 
Voluntary Schools Act (1d.); and a Report 
on Admiralty Surveys for the Year 1896 
(2d.). 








SCIENCE 


— 
MR. A. D. BARTLETT. 


By the death of Mr. A. D. Bartlett, at the 
age of eighty-five, the Fellows of the Zoological 
Society have lost a faithful and trustworthy 
servant, and the animals in the Gardens a kind 
and sagacious friend. Devoted all his life to 
natural history in some form, it was not till 
1859 that he became resident Superintendent of 
the Society’s Gardens; his appointment was 
one of the first acts of Mr. Sclater’s successful 
management of the affairs of the Zoological 
Society. 

Mr. Bartlett’s contributions to science dealt, 
as may be supposed, chiefly with the habits of 
animals, with observations on the best means 
of breeding and rearing them. Perhaps his 
greatest success was with the hippopotamus in 
1872, and his services on that occasion were 
rewarded with the Society’s silver medal. 

Devoted to his work and the animals, human 
and other, that were under his care, Bartlett was 
a superintendent whom it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to replace. Gifted with a keen sense 
of humour, he had among his many merits that 
of being an excellent raconteur. 








SOCIETIES, 


RoyAL.—May 13,—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read: ‘An Attempt to 
cause Helium, or Argon, to pass through Red-hot 
Palladium, Platinum, or Iron,’ by Frof. Ramsay and 
Mr. M. W. Travers,—‘ On the Negative A fter-images 
following Brief Retioal Excitation,’ by Mr. S. 
Bidwell,—‘ A Dynamical Theory of the Electric and 
Luminiferous Medium: Part JIL, Relations with 
Material Media,’ by Dr. J. Larmor,—‘ On a New 
Method of determining the Vapour Pressures of 
Solutions,’ by Mr. E. B. H. Wade,—‘ On the Passage 
of Heat between Metal Surfaces and Liquids in 
contact with Them,’ by Mr. T. E. Stanton,—and ‘On 
gs aagueeeaaaa Limit of Wrought Iron,’ by Mr. 

. Wilde. 





_ GEOGRAPHICAL.— May 17.— Anniversary Meet- 
ing.—Sir Clements R. Markham, President, in the 
chair.— The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: Capt. H. R. Gale, Capt. E. Le Mesurier, Lieut. 
R. A. E. Benn, Lieut. R. R. Hubbard, Lieut. D. G. 
Seagrim, Lieut. F. C. Webb Ware, Rev. W. Vivian, 
Messrs. G. B. Blades, S. V. Coote, H. Cox, J. E. 
Dawson, E. W. Greg. D. M. Hall, W.S. Hill, J. A. 
Ludlow, G. B. Macpherson-Grant, G. J. Poulton, 
D. C. Stapleton, and H. M. Upcher.—The following 





Liddon’s ‘ Life of Pusey.’ 


were elected as Council and officers for the session 


Vice- Presidents, Right Hon. G. N. Curzon, Sir 
G. D. Taubman Goldie, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
General R. Strachey, Admiral W. J. L. Wharton 
General Sir C. W. Wilson; Zreasurer, Edward L, 
Somers Cocks; 7Zrustees. Right Hon. Sir J. Lubbock 
and C, E. Peek ; Hon. Secretartes, Major L. Darwin 
and J. F. Hughes ; Foreign Secretary, Sir J. Kirk ; 
Councillors, W. M. Beaufort, Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. W. T. Blanford, Hon. G. C. Brodrick, 
Col. G. E. Church, N. Elias, Col. W. Everett, Col. J, 
Farquharson, Admiral Sir A. H. Hoskins, Right Hon, 
Lord Loch, Rear-Admiral A. H. Markham, A. P, 
Maudslay, J. Murray, General Sir H. W. Norman, 
Surgeon - Major Sir G. S. Robertson, Earl of 
Scarborough, P. L. Sclater, Lord Stanmore, 
Major Hon. M. G. Talbot, Col. Sir H. R, 
Thuillier, and Admiral Hon. W. J. Ward. — 
The President delivered the Annual Address,— 
During the meeting the Royal Medals for the 
encouragement of geographical science and dig. 
covery were presented: The Founder's Medal to 
M. Semenoff, Vice-President of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, who for a quarter of a century 
has been the inspirer of all the Russian expeditions 
into Central Asia.—The Patron’s Medal to Dr, 
George M. Dawson, Director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, for many years an active worker 
in connexion with the Dominion Survey, during 
which much of the work he carried out, in the 
North-West Territories, in Alaska, and in other 
parts of Canada, was largely of a geographical ag 
well as geological character. Under him geo- 
graphical exploration has been greatly encouraged 
among the survey officers, not only in Alaska, but 
in the regions to the west and south of Hudson’s 
Bay.—The following other awards were also de- 
clared: The Murchison Grant for 1897 to Lieut, 
Seymour Vandeleur for his journey of 900 miles in 
Somaliland and along the Abyssinian frontier in 
1893-94, during which he made an excellent route 
survey ; for making surveys of 2,073 miles of routes 
in Uganda, Unyoro, and on the Upper Nile, nearly 
the whole of it during active service and in a 
hostile country in 1894-96, when he made numerous 
astronomical and meteorological observations, and 
constructed maps; and fur astronomically surveying 
200 miles of practically unknown country in the 
Niger region during Sir George Goldie’s first expedi- 
tion, surveying the new road to Bida in the second, 
and Illorin from Jebba in the third expedition in 
1897, careful observations being taken throughout, 
—The Back Grant for 1897 to Lieut. Ryder (of the 
Danish Navy) for his explorations in East Greenland 
in 1891 and subsequent years, during which he made 
important rectificatious on the coast, discovered a 
new ceries of fjords, and made valuable meteoro- 
logical observatious.—The Gill Memorial for 1897 
to Mr.C. E. Douglas for persistent explorations on the 
western slopes of the New Zealand Alps, extending 
over twenty-one years (1874-95), and embracing the 
chief valleys up to the glaciers, a region where pro- 
gress was most difficult, owing to the dense forests 
and rough ground and to endless gorges. Mr. 
Douglas began as a naturalist, but has for several 
years worked as a surveyor to the New Zealand 
Government. His reports and maps will be found 
in the New Zealand ay eer Cuthbert 
Peek Grant for 1897 to Dr. Thorvald Thoroddsen. 
Since 1882 Dr. Thoroddsen has been continuously 
exploring Iceland, having at various times covered 
nearly the whole island. His contributions to the 
physical geography and geology of the island are of 
the first rank. 





GEOLOGICAL.— May 12.—Dr. H. Hicks, President, 
in the chair.— Messrs. W. R. C. Beadon, G. N. Brown, 
and W. E. Hidden were elected Fellows.—The fol- 
lowing communications were read : ‘On the Gravels 
and Associated Deposits at Newbury, Berks,’ by Mr. 
E. P. Richards,-and ‘The Mollusca of the Chalk 
Rock : Part IL,’ by Mr. H. Woods. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 5.—Mr. J. 
Hilton, Hon. Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. Talfourd 
Ely read a paper‘ On Wreaths and Garlands,’ with 
especial reference to Greek and Roman usages. He 
pointed out that the modern English limit the use 
of wreaths to funeral purposes, whereas among the 
ancients the wreath was a sign of feasting and joy. 
In classic times the dead were, indeed, crowned, but 
crowned as still partaking of the pleasures of this 
world. bodily pleasures being held in no wise incom- 
patible with religion. Religion originally prompted 
the use of the garland, which may have been con- 
nected with the widespread belief in the super- 
natural powers of trees and plants. Wreaths were 
employed as bandages to assuage headache resulting 
from debauch ; and certain plants, as the myrtle 
and the rose, were believed to exercise a pro- 
phylactic power against the effects of wine. The 
Greeks, too, were fully sensible of the beauty of 
flowers, aud floral decoration plays a great part in 
Greek poetry, from Sappho downwards. Among the 
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early Romans, on the contrary, the use of wreaths 
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—— 
jn public was strictly limited to religious functions 
wd marks of distinction connected with services 
rformed to the State, such marks of distinction 
Ping largely derived from the Etruscans, who 
made great use of wreaths. In Greece the simple 
wreath of olive, &c.,as a reward for athletes, super- 
geded the prizes of intrinsic value offered in heroic 
times. In the fifth, and still more in the fourth 
eeotury, crowns, usually of gold, were awarded 
to successful statesmen or warriors. Wreaths 
of laurel, myrtle, vine leaves, or flowers were 
commonly worn at symposia, and are thus re- 
presented on vases. For the most part, of course, 
these wreaths have perished; but some have been 
preserved in Egypt. The manufacture of garlands 
gave employment to many, and its processes may 
be seen depicted in several Pompeian pictures. 
The gold crowns were frequently modelled in the 
form of leaves, as ivy, &c. Other materials for 
wreaths were wool and artificial leaves and tlowers 
of horn or silk. Though the origin of the use of 
wreaths is lost in antiquity, its primary purpose 
was probably religious ; and the practice of crown- 
jng the dead may have arisen from the deification 
ofancestors. Most of the numerous ancient trea- 
dises on wreaths are lost ; but we learn much from 
Theophrastus, Plutarch, Pliny, Athenzus, and 
Gellius, and also from inscriptions, especially temple 
records.—Mr. Ely exhibited photographs of paint- 
jpgs and casts of coins in illustration of his paper. 
—Prof. T. McKenny Hughes read a paper ‘On a 
Comparison of Flint Implements of Palzolithic 
and Neolithic Age,’ He exhibited a series of flints 
in illustration of the view that in their earlier stages 
of manufacture the palcolithic and neolithic im- 
plements passed through the very same stages— 
that is to say, that a block of flint was first rough- 
dressed by both palzolithic and neolithic people 
into the same general form, and that the neolithic 
men merely proceeded further on the same lines, 
afterwards finding out the way to grind the 
edge, and finally the whole implement. He 
inted out that. with few exceptions, all neo- 
ithic worked flints were found on the surface 
or in artificial excavations; whereas, as a rule, 
paleolithic implements were found in deposits 
which seemed to be due to the sweeping down 
into hollows or river terraces of surface soils in or 
on which the implements and other stones lay. In 
the river gravels the flints did not owe their shape 
to the action of running water, but had that variety 
of character and colour which showed that they 
were due to subaérial weathering, and the amount 
of subsequent attrition that they had undergone 
was very small. Fracture was the rule, not the 
exception, in all river gravels, so that the flints 
were subangular and quite unlike the symmetrical 
flint pebbles of a sea beach. All the irregular 
fractures produced by accident on surface flints 
may be referred to two principal groups— the 
fractures produced by blows, and those due to un- 
equal expansion and contraction from changes of 
temperature and amount of moisture. They are 
found, as might be expected, in the flints of the 
terrace and plateau gravels, and if a flint got 
wedged in, these fractures would be commonly 
repeated along the exposed edge in a manner sug- 
gestive of design or use. In this way he explained 
the so-called palzotaliths. 


LINNEAN.—May 6,—Dr. A. Giinther, President, in 
the chair.— Prof. L. Radlkofer, of Munich, was elected 
a Foreign Member.—Mr. O. Salvin and Prof. Farmer 
were elected Auditors on behalf of the Council, and 
Messrs. E. M. Holmes and H. Druce on behalf of the 
Fellows —Prof. Stewart exhibited and made remarks 
on anatomical preparations showing the different 
modes of attachment of the ligamentum nuche in 
herbivorous and carnivorous mammals, as exem- 
plified in the sheep and dog, avd of the ligamenta 
subjlava. The analogous ligaments of birds were 
dealt with, and special attention was drawn to a 
preparation of the vertebral column of the python, 
showing vertebra-eostal fibro-cartilaginous plates of 
which he could find no description, and which he 
believed to be peculiar to the Ophidia.—The Secre- 
tary read the abstract of a paper by Messrs. W. and 
G, S. West ‘On Desmids from Singapore,’ dis- 
covered in a collection of Algze forwarded by Mr. 
H. N. Ridley from Singapore, and, in addition to 
seven species previously known from Sumatra, con- 
taining several which were new, and now described 
and figured.—Prof. Newton communicated a paper 
W Capt. F. W. Hutton, Curator of the Canterbury 

useum, Christchurch, N.Z., entitled ‘The Problem 
of Utility,’ in which the views of Dr. A. R. Wallace 
‘On the Utility of Specific Characters’ (Journ, 
Linn. Soc., Zool., xxv. pp. 481-496) were criticized, 
chiefly as tested by the study of the fruit-pigeons 
(Ptilopus).—The Secretary gave an account of a 
per by the Rev. R. B. Watson ‘On some New 
pecies of Mollusca from the Island of Madeira,’ 








JM 


Prefacing his remarks with a résumé of the re- 
searches previously made in the same direction 





by Messrs. Lowe, Wollaston, and other concho- 
logists. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—May 5.—Mr. R. Trimen, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. C. H. Peers was elected a 
Fellow.—Mr. J. J. Walker exhibited an earwig, 
Apterygida arachidis, Yersin, new to Britain, and 
recently found in Jarge numbers in chemical works 
at Queenborough. It had been probably imported 
among bones.—Mr. Burr also cenal a complete 
series of the British species of Forficulida.—Mr. 
Enock showed eggs of Stenopsocus cruciatus, L., 
containing parasitic larve of yr ses“ Hal., 
the male of which would probably prove to be 
Alaptus minimus, Hal.—Mr., Merrifield exhibited the 
results of temperature experiments on the pup of 
Pieris daplidice, Melitea didyma, and other species. 
He thought that changes produced by abnormal tem- 
peratures might be classed as follows: 1,enhancement 
or diminution of intensity of colour without altera- 
tion in the form of the markings; 2. substitution of 
scales of a different colour, scattered or in groups; 
3, imperfection in the development of scales or their 
pigment.—Mr. Tutt showed a series of insects col- 
lected at Cannes in March, and remarkable for their 
early emergence.—Dr. Dixey read a paper ‘On 
Mimetic Attraction,’ in which he dealt with the 
steps by which a wing-pattern, asin South American 
Pierinz. could be modified in various directions so 
as to secure a mimetic result, and with the theories 
of mimicry put forward by Bates and Fritz Miiller. 
—Mr. Blandford also exhibited and discussed series 
of homeceochromatic and mimetic neotropical 
species of butterflies, chiefly of Heliconiide and 
Heliconioid Danaidz.—The discussion was con- 
tinued by Prof. Poulton, who showed similar groups 
of several genera, remarkable as having been col- 
lected and sent to England as examples of a single 
species, and by the President, and it was ultimately 
adjourned to June 2nd. 





METEOROLOGICAL. — May 19.— Mr. E. Mawley, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. F. Gaster, of the 
Meteorological Office, read a paper by himself and 
Mr. R.H. Scott ‘On the Mean Monthly Temperatures 
of the British Isles. The authors dealt with the 
means of the daily minimum, average, and maximum 
temperatures for the various months of the year in 
the twenty-five years 1871-95. They pointed out 
that there is a great difference between the amount 
of range of temperature at the cvuast stations and 
that recorded inland. The range between January 
and July amounts to about 16° at coast stations, but 
to more than 23° degrees at the inland stations. The 
coutrast between the temperature of the air at 
inland and at coast stations at different times of the 
year is due to the following causes: (1) The con- 
stant tendency of the sun to heat the surface of the 
earth ; (2) the equally constant tendency of the 
earth to radiate its heat into space, both of these 
being modified greatly by the aqueous vapour and 
the cloud suspended in the atmosphere; (3) the 
fact that the solid portions of the earth absorb and 
reflect heat much more rapidly than the water; 
and (4) that while the ocean to the westward is of 
enormous size and great depth, the sea to the east- 
ward is, comparatively speaking, limited in area and 
shallow, and separates the eastern shores of the 
British Islands from those of continental Europe by 
a small distance—A paper ‘On the Rainfall of 
Dominica, West Indies,’ by Mr. C. V. Bellamy, was 


also read. 





MATHEMATICAL.— May 13.—Prof. Elliott, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. S. Roberts read a paper * On 
Cubic Curves as connected with Certain Triangles 
in Perspective,’ and Mr. F. W. Lawrence made a 
communication ‘On the Determination of Certain 
Primes.’—The following papers were briefly com- 
municated : ‘An Analogue of Anharmonic Ratio,’ 
by Mr. J. Brill, —‘An Essay on the Geometrical 
Calculus’ (continuation), by Herr E, Lasker,—‘ On 
the Partition of Numbers,’ by Mr. G. B. Mathews,— 
and ‘Notes on Synthetic Geometry,’ by Mr. W. 


Esson. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—May 10,—Mr. 8S. H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. W. H. 
Fairbrother ‘On Aristotle’s Theory of Incon- 
tinence : a Contribution to Practical Ethics.’ The 
main contention of the paper was that Aristotle 
found his explanation of the possibility of “ sinning 
against knowledge” in his psychological theory of 
the nature of reason as opposed to feeling, not in 
any logical process of mental deception or intel- 
lectual juggling. Reason points out the way to go, 
but is powerless to move the agent (or rather 
patient). This kinetic effect, on the other hand, 
feeling possesses as its special characteristic. If then 
any object be present which is capable of arousing 
feeling, the struggle in the mind is no longer 
between two intellectual judgments or general 
propositions, but between the rational judgment, 
which can, ex ipso, only assert, and a physica) 





attraction which literally draws. The issue of such 
a struggle can only be that yielding to temptation 
known as incontinence.—The paper was followed 
by a discussion. 





_ PHYSICAL.—May 14.—Mr. 8. Bidwell, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. W. Watson described ‘ An Instru- 
ment for comparing Thermometers with a Standard.’ 
—Prof. Carey Foster read a paper by Mr. D. K. 
Morris, of Zurich, ‘Ono the Effect of Temperature 
upon the Magnetic and Electric Properties of Iron,’ 
— Mr. R. Appleyard read a paper ‘ Oo the Formation 
of Mercury Films by an Electrical Process.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Design in Lettering,’ Lecture IV., Mr. L. F. 





Day. (Cantor Lecture.) 
— Linnean, 8 —Anniversary Meeting 
— Ari i 8.— Symposi :_*The Meaning and Value of 
pete ie J. E. McTaggart, G. D. Hicks, and 
.C, yebb. 
Tvzs. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Heart and its Work,’ Dr. E. H. 
Starling 
— United Service Institution,3.—‘A Royal Marine Reserve,’ 
Major A. F. Gatliff. 
— Statistical, 5j.—‘‘The Movements for the Inclosure and Pre- 
servation of Upen Lands,’ Sir R. Hunter. 
Wen. Society of Arts, 8 —‘Silver and Prices: the Economie Drain of 


Debtor Nations,’ Mr. M. Frewen. 

— Geological, 8. —‘Augite-Diorites with Micro-Pegmatite in 
Southern India,’ Mr. T. H. Holland; ‘‘The Laccolites of Cutch 
and their Kelation to the other Igneous Masses of the District,’ 
Rev J. F Blake. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The French Revolution and English 

Literature,’ Mr. U. Collins. 

Electrical kngineers, 8 —Annual General Meeting. 


Fart. United Service Institution, 3.-‘‘The raining of Men with the 


Colours in Relation to their Subsequent Employment in Civil 
Life,’ Capt. F. N. Maude. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘The Isolation of Fluorine,’ Prof. H. 
oissan 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3—‘ Music in England during the Reign of 


Queen Victoria,’ Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland. 








Hcience Gossip. 


THE Gold Medal of the Linnean Society has 
this year been awarded to Dr. Jakob Georg 
Agardh, Emeritus Professor of Botany in the 
University of Lund, whose algological researches, 
extending over more than half a century, are 
so widely known and appreciated. Owing to 
his advanced age (eighty-three years), Dr. 
Agardh will not be able to attend personally to 
be presented with the medal at the anniversary 
meeting of the Society, which will be held at 
Burlington House on Monday, but his Excel- 
lency the Swedish and Norwegian Minister has 
signified his intention of being present to receive 
it on his behalf. 


Lorp Ketvin has recently communicated a 
fresh paper to the Royal Society on that 
popular subject — ‘Réntgen Rays.’ This last 
addition was due to Mr. Campbell Swinton. 
The paper shows that when cathode rays, i.e., 
electric rays from the cathode of a Crookes 
vacuum tube, fall on a carbon screen they 
render it luminous. This luminosity can be 
made to appear as a bright circle, making 
the cone or sheaf of rays apparently hollow. 
It is well known that what we call the Réntgen 
rays used in photographing bones, &c., are 
excited by the cathode rays striking on the 
glass of the Crookes tube; and Mr. Swinton 
tinds that apparently these rays are only pro- 
duced when the cathode rays strike on solid 
matter. 


A monocrapH, ‘ Birds in London,’ by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, author of ‘ British Birds,’ is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Longman. The first seven 
chapters contain an account of the wild bird 
life of London. Those that follow will contain 
a descriptive account with reference to the wild 
bird life of the open spaces on the borders of 
the metropolis — Hampstead Heath, Hackney 
Marsh, Wanstead Old Park, Bostall Woods and 
Heath, Wimbledon Common, Richmond Park, 
and Kew Gardens. In the concluding chapters 
such questions as the protection of birds in the 
open spaces, the restoring of some of the 
species that have been lost or are greatly dimi- 
nished, and the introduction of others will be 
dealt with. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 
(Second and Concluding Notice.) 


WE may go on with our remarks on such of the 
pictures as have enough merit to deserve more 
attention than the mass of the works in this 
exhibition. Our readers are, no doubt, familiar 
with Miss M. L. Gow’s mode of treating groups 
of ladies and children in a graceful and ani- 
mated fashion by employing various whites in 
harmony with backgrounds and accessories of 
the same hues, most delicately differentiated, 
so that the whole is in keeping with the 
pinks, roses, and auburns, or whatever colours 
the artist has chosen in each case. L’ Accord 
Parfait (No. 70) is one of the finest specimens 
of this method of hers, and its choicely graded 
varieties of white, delightful pinks, rosy carna- 
tions, and the brownish auburn of the hair of the 
fair matron and her daughters are all of them 
excellent points. An almost equally fine whole- 
length is Mrs. Alma Tadema (64). In fact, it is 
quite an ideal portrait of one accomplished artist 
by another. On the pearly, ivory-like, and 
snowy whites of the dress is concentrated the 
brilliance of a very tender exercise in that chiar- 
oscuro of delicate and light hues which without 
a touch as choice and subtle as Miss Gow’s 
could never be secured in a picture ; a very few 
specks of blue, like dark sapphires set in snow, 
are the complementary accents in this charm- 
ing scheme cf colour. Conceived in a similar 
spirit, and hardly less happy in its realization, 
is the Portrait of Mrs. U. J. Patrick and Son 
(184), which might almost be compared with 
* L’Accord Parfait.’ ; 

A fing at the Door (83), by Mrs. Alma 
Tadema, is an exercise in white with con- 
comitants of black in positive degrees and finely 
balanced warm ivory tints—a picture which in 
subtlety and strength is a worthy example of 
this class of work. Exercises of this nature 
occupied the attention and exhausted the 
science of some of the most accomplished Dutch- 
men of the seventeenth century. Although 
much less complex and ambitious than ‘A 
Pledge,’ now in the Academy, No. 83 is, in our 
opinion, a more complete and scientitic picture. 
Its simplicity is greatly in its favour and did 
not make it at all less difficult. 

Mr. A. Macgregor proved himself one of the 
most ambitious artists of the age when he sent 
that huge canvas The Hour-Glass (95) to the 
New Gallery. The young painter has grasped 
his subject boldly, and depicted the Angel of 
Time standing on the world and holding up an 
hour-glass while, among a cloud-like host of fiery 
spirits, the colossal spirit and his pedestal are 
descending through space. Being a Scotchman, 
it is more than probable that by this time Mr. 
Macgregor has seen the humorous side of 





his anticlimax, and resolved never again to | 


enter upon Mr. Watts’s allegorical realm, nor 
to attempt to paint in the mood and manner of 
the venerable Academician. He is well enough 
equipped to have a mood and a manner of his 
own, and allegories are such ticklish things that 


upon the stupidity or perspicacity of 
observer.—Having already described Sir E. 
Burne - Jones’s apologue The Pilgrim of Love 
(134), we may now consider it critically. 
The first point to be noted is that the painter 
has adopted a much latér phase of that Renais- 
sance to which he has always been partial than 


| succeed in either respect. 


attracted him when there was a large infusion of | 


the Gothic inspiration in his art, which, despite 
its characteristic ruggedness and some quaint 
affectations, gave splendour to its coloration and 


In the work before us the Pilgrim is some- 
what attenuated and too pale; his weari- 
ness is manifest, and his sufferings are so 
ebvious as to detract from 
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tion in his victory, should it come to pass. 
The personified Love of Sir Edward’s picture, 
strenuous, beautiful, even nobly cruel in his 
sympathy for the acolyte he leads by the hand, 
is very much a being out of Spenser’s fairy 
world, and, physically, of the somewhat feminine 
type we often tind in our artist’s work. Whether 
the result is desirable cr not is another ques- 
tion, but it is beyond a doubt an indication of a 
considerable change in the artist’s conceptions. 
The Primavera (4) of Mrs. M. Stokes is an 
effort of a fancy rather fantastic than powerful, 
and is somewhat over-sweet. A quasi-Italian 
girl sits ina meadow, clad in green, embroidered 
in gold, as becomes her name, and is playing ona 
lute; but this is an idea which is not particularly 
novel, while the girl's figure and the general treat- 
ment of the picture remind us of that Italianized 
school of Flemish miniature painters of whom 
Giulio Clovio is the best-known representative. 
The technique is much less rough than is 
usual with Mrs. Stokes ; but no part of it is 
stronger. There is a charm in the colour of the 
work which will in a little while increase. On 
the whole, however, ‘Primavera’ is flat, thin, 
and archaistic, and it has more of sweetness than 
of force.—Mrs. Swynnerton’s Summertide (5), 
an almost too vigorous and robust example of 
a mind which recognizes none of the delicacies 
and finesse of her neighbour’s art, is far less 
demonstrative and self-asserting than other 
works of hers; it is, too, much improved in 
point of taste, and more refined in style and 
touch, without, we are glad to say, losing its 
strength. No. 151, by the same artist, 
depicts a girl in a sunlit orchard, and con- 
cerned with a ring which, in itself, is concerned 
with love. The firm touch and the brilliant, 
though not quite clear tonality are injured by 
the rough surface and lack of softness —M. F. 
Khnopff often propounds enigmas to those who 
recognize the intense passion and poetry to be 
detected in the simplest of his pictorial puzzles, 
but he never went nearer the bottom of the 
abyss than in Sleeping Medusa (7). It appears 
to represent the back of a grey vulture which 
is perched upon a rock, while close by is a 
mass of woman’s tresses, amid which it 1s pos- 
sible to suspect the head of Medusa lies. ‘he 
meaning of all this is difticult to unravel, but 
the technical qualities of the werk, though not 
easily definable, are distinctly remarkable. The 
breadth and subtle appositions of tone and 
chromatic harmonies are indeed noteworthy, the 
latter being produced within a very limited scale 
of colour. Sous les Sapins (252), in the North 
Room, marks a new departure on the part of 
this artist, for in it he descends to the prose 
of nature while, it may be, meaning unutter- 
able things. It is not a contradiction in terms 
to say that these pictures may be very good 


| art without being good sense. 


Mr. H. Glazebrook’s life-size, half-length 


| figure (19) of a lady with some pretensions to 


beauty, but a woe-begone expression, whose back 
hair hangs down, while she seems about to tear 
some of it out by the roots, may be admired for 
the good painting of the face, as well as fora 
Chinese robe magnificently embroidered in golden 


a, al ‘ | dragons upon blue. Excellent in colouring, this 
their interpretation as often as not depends | 


the 


picture is probably a portrait made poetical, 
and, as is usually the case, does not quite 
[t is, nevertheless, 
a noteworthy example and must not be over- 
looked, although there is not much good sense 
in it.— Winter (65), by Miss F. Small, is a neatly 
painted head in protile.—Mr. J. E. Southall 
perpetrates an anachronism in painting in an 
archaistic manner, imitating the tentative im- 
perfections and limitations of the early Floren- 
tines, the portrait of a living artist. Mr. Southall 


tect _has placed a red cap on his sitter’s head, 
virility to the exuberant fancy of the painter. | 


posed him against a purple curtain, and put in 
his hand a long sable brush, the stick of which 
is preternaturally red. From the last-named 


| circumstance the picture is called Man with a 


our satisfac- | 


Sable Pencil (72). There is so much admirable 





draughtsmanship, such bright and pure colo. 
ing, and such fine and solid finish that Mr 
Southall’s whims and affectations are reallyto by 
deplored. The red stick actually cuts the figure 
in two parts, and the masses of brilliant colours 
are detached from each other.—There is a great 
deal that is sweet and tender about Mr. Hallé’; 
Refuge (118), a fair damsel, of a type to which the 
painter is too partial, pressing a frightened doye 
to her breast ; and it is some time since we hayg 
had from this artist so spontaneous and yp. 
affected a piece, and _it is, besides, thorough] 
carried out. The Lady Alice Ashley (103), 
a life-size portrait in stone white, is good 
solid, and so full of character that it must be 
an excellent likeness. At Vespers (128) is 4 
little too pathetic and ostentatiously tender, 
the expression of the large eyes being ex. 
aggerated ; but there is skilful painting in it, 
We care less for Mr. Hallé’s A Fountain (143), 
which is not a landscape pure and simple, and 
not at all for his very sentimental Chagrins 
d Amour (146). 

The best of Mr. La Thangue’s contributions is 
No. 155, which, because it represents a country. 
woman breaking sticks across her knee, he calls 
An Autumn Morning. She stands, as most 
of Mr. La Thangue’s figures stand, in a dark 
shadow flecked with bright sunlight, or what 
he intends for bright sunlight. Almost in- 
variably too painty and too technically rough, 
crude in style, and heavy of touch, it is not 
wonderful that there is, to critical eyes at 
least, more to offend than please in this pic- 
ture, which, however, is one of the artist’s best 
works, and one that betrays his wish to do 
better. A course of year-long studies in genuine 
Constables, or, better still, in Rosa Bonheurs 
and Troyons, would mean salvation for Mr. 
La Thangue, who, so far as we can see, 
desires to take the illustrious French 
lady for his pattern. Besides, David Cox’s 
passion for nature might be commended 
to the painter of ‘An Autumn Morning,’ 
especially as it expressed itself in most 
strenuous studies, and revolted against such 
a slovenly patchwork of pigments as_ that 
before us. — Mr. W. Britten’s Dancing (183) 
includes several spirited and graceful women, 
and is excellent decoration.—Mr. C. N. Hemy 
has gone out of his usual path to paint A 
Flemish Calvary, A.b. 1550 (159), a capital devo- 
tional subject in rather dingy sunlight, and 
evincing a somewhat too heavy touch. — A la 
Petite Chinoise (188), by Mr. C. Smithers, 
is an extremely clever and vivacious sketch 
which deserves finishing.—But near it hangsa 
very different work, Mr. T. C. Gotch’s learned 
and laborious combination of the spirit of Fra 
Angelico with Flemish technique, a combination 
well known in certain pictures of the school of 
Cologne during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Jubilate Deo! (191) children in red 
dresses placed before a red curtain, which pos- 
sesses a rare charm of its own. Magnificat 
(263), which is a sort of companion to ‘ Jubilate 
Deo!’ is in the Balcony, where many terrible 
things find a refuge.—A capitally painted head 
in profile is Mr. C. R. Burnett’s Study (207).— 
Sympathetically treated are the grace and beauty 
of the nude figures of a lover and his mistress in 
Les Illusions Perdues (228), the Frenchness of 
which suits the French title. It is by Mr. D. 
McGill.—Mr. F. D. Millet’s An Old Melody 
(243), a lady in a purple dress and holding a 
lute, is worthy of Metsu or Van der Meer, and 
excels in strength, solidity, homogeneity, and 
finish, without being over polished. 

Of the portraits more might be said than 
these narrow columns will admit of our say- 
ing. Mr. Shannon’s Mrs. C. Buxton (27), 
showing an elderly lady in black, whose earnest 
and thoughtful expression attracts the visitor, 
is worthy of notice. The sentiment of this 
portrait is of the first class; the painting 
per se is almost in the artist’s best manner. 
But the painter's tour de force of the season 
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ae 
js the half-length, life-size figure, en face, of 
| the Marchioness of Grauby (33) drawing before 
an oval mirror. All except the lady's fea- 
tures is lost in a cloud of semi-diaphanous 
tissues, the ruling colours of which are pearl, 
silver, and pale blue. A striking and some- 
what mysterious costume ; the delicate ivory- 
like flesh-tints, which are almost pallid ; and the 
eyes, which are like star-sapphires in their 
colour and abstracted in their expression, give 





pelled to prophesy ‘‘of the death of kings.” 
This second instance of Mr. Shannon’s endeavour 
to make poems of his portraits is a novelty 
delightful enough at first, but not without its 
perils. Sir EK. Burne-Jones was Mr. Shannon’s 
precursor in this path, but even he never 
succeeded more completely. One of the 
Marchioness’s children appears in the capital 
figure of Lord Ross (240), dressed in blue and 
with a black dog near him.—Mr. Boughton 
has indulged in an unsound sort of execution in 
Esmé (29), a picture with an unpleasant surface, 
but possessed of fresh and original colour, much 
sincere sentiment and character. So far as we 
know this is one of the Academician’s best 
works. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s two portraits are, as 
usual, conspicuous by their brightness, tho- 
roughness, and verisimilitude. The better is 
the small, whole-length figure in black of 
Maurice Sons, Esq. (80). Nothing in its way 
could be firmer or better than this, whether as 
alikeness or asa picture. On the other hand, 
though admirable in many respects, 7'. M. Jarifi, 
Esq (75), is not nearly Mr. Tadema’s best por- 
trait.—The Hon. J. Collier’s Mrs. Mackesou 
(96) in strong red is too ambitious, and the 
painter has fallen into crudities of colour- 
ing and draughtsmanship which, struggling to 
be strong, is somewhat coarse. For all this, 
the picture is far indeed from being without 
considerable merits. In this case second 
thoughts will, it is obvious, do much to improve 
the portrait. The same remark applies to Mr. 
Collier’s representation of Queen Guenevere’s 
Maying (202), even though second thoughts of 
it may be fatal.—Mr. H. S. Tuke’s Miss Kitson 
(107), seated in a puce coloured dress, has a 
well-painted face.—One of the most effective of 
the towrs de force he is accustomed to produce, 
Mr. J. S. Sargent’s Mrs. G. Batten Singing (175), 
astudy by lamplight, is very fine and energetic 
in its way, and, above all things, furnishes 
a strong and vivid impression of the subject 
and circumstances. It is noteworthy, too, on 
account of that exceptionally forthright and 
firm touch of the artist which has made of his 
work a study in the highest sense of that term. 
Almost as good is his Mr. G. Swinton (245), 
a life-size, whole-length figure standing by a 
chair: an excellent exercise in white.—Mr. 
W. R. Symonds’s Children of G. F. Chance, 
Esq. (3), are tasteful but dry studies in a good 
style. 

Upon the whole, the landscapes are about 
the average in number and merit ; they are cer- 
tainly not superior to those seen at previous 
exhibitions. Mr. J. MacWhirter is at his best in 
On the Coast of Sicily (49), a fine study of colour 
and light.—Carting (56) is Mr. C. W. Wyllie’s 
contribution, possesses much delicacy, and is an 
excellent view from a lofty field, whence we look 
over a blue champaign and a pale blue river 
winding through it. The airiness of these 
elements, the rich and tender colours of the 
sky, and the extreme distance are graded with 
singular care and skill, while the foreground, 
studded as it is with red, blue, and white 
blossoms set in the warm silver of the flowering 
grass, and the mid-distance, where labourers 
load a huge wain with hay, are of the best 
quality.—Mr. A. Stokes’s landscape entitled In 
South Tyrol (57) is au especially brilliant repre- 













sentation of snow-clad mountain peaks. Their 
grand forms are finely drawn, and their in- 


nature.—There is much that is charming, signal 
purity of colour, and breadth and delicacy of 
treatment about Mr. A. Parsons’s In a Devonshire 
Rose-Grower’s Gurden (68), nor should the excel- 
lent drawing and solidity of Plantain Lilies 
and Japanese Tris (87) be overlooked, and least 
of all would it be fair to omit praising his most 
ambitious picture, the large panorama- like 
Allotments (210). The loftiness of the sky of 
pale turquoise and soft green, in which huge 
clouds draw together in prodigious masses, is a 
noble element of the last-named work, the more 
acceptable because the learned drawing and 
sound modelling of the clouds lend dignity and 
solidity to the subject. Nor is the treatment 
of the vast plateau, ending in dim blue hills of 
no great height, less admirable or less artistic. 
The grand simplicity of the whole picture adds 
much to the pleasure it affords. The angular 
outlines of the allotments are against it, but the 
figures of the diggers and ploughmen are well 
designed, well drawn, and expressive. 

Mrs. Ridley Corbet’s In Tuscany (74) is 
treated with the taste, skill, and artistic feeling 
she shares with her husband and Signor Costa. 
This is peculiarly an artistic landscape. Her 
Almond Blossom (186) also deserves to be ad- 
mired. —Signor Costa himself is at his best in 7'he 
First Dawn of 1897 on the Shore of the Tyrrhene 
Sea (99), which has all the charms of his eclectic 
style and refined cast of thought; but his 
Autumn Moonrise in the Pisan Mountains (82), 
choice and solemnly beautiful though it is, is 
not so attractive.—Mr. L. Thomson’s blue and 
Silver and Gold (102) is not unworthy of being 
called Titianesque, so much do the strong tints 
named resemble those of lapis lazuli in their 
brilliance and harmony. The nymphs bathing 
in the azure stream are graceful figures cleverly 
sketched and well placed.—Mr. C. N. Hemy’s 
Off for the Night (110) is a sympathetic picture 
of Cornish fishermen leaving their harbour ; but 
it is injured by an excess of paint and a touch 
extremely heavy for Mr. Hemy, which fails in 
an attempt to reproduce the depth, wealth, and 
force of natural colours during twilight in the 
West.— On the other hand, Mr. E. Parton’s An 
October Morning after Heavy Rain (1138) is some- 
what deticient in tonality and colour, and his 
touch is rather over-delicate. Still, there is 
capital painting in the road, and the figure of 
the sportsman at the stile is really excellent. 

The Thames at Wargrave (1), Ly Mrs. K. 
Hastings, an artist who seldom gives us the 
pleasure of praising her works of any sort, 
is slightly painted, but pretty, and full of 
sympathy for nature.—Mr. F. Hall’s picture 
of cows trooping to The Drinking Pool (10), 
where sunset light and moonlight contend, 
deserves a word of recognition for its good colour 
and a carefully and ably studied effect, marred 
to some extent by the badness of the surface of 
the work.—Lord Carlisle’s Scene in India (21) 
is more than usually pathetic, and possesses 
some of that poetry without which landscape 
painting becomes mechanical. A certain over- 
definition which spoils many of his lordship’s 
effurts is not obvious here.—Mr. Adrian Stokes’s 
Untrodden Peaks (28) is rather disappointing, 
because it has so little sentiment, except what 
nature gave. The grandeur of the snow-clad 
summits raised high in the clear blue air, 
the tine and firm drawing, the choiceness 
of the colours and tones, make a picture of it, 
but are not suflicient to give the picture the 
touch of imagination which Mr. Stokes’s work 
at the Academy can lay claim to.—Mr. M. 
Lindner’s Storm Cloud, Christchurch Harbour 
(36), though but a choice sketch, is luminous and 
broad. 

Miss A. Alma Tadema generally chooses novel 
subjects for her delightful little pictures, and 
treats them with exquisite delicacy and finish. 
Indeed, her Sunshine in the Highlands (124) is 
a wonderful representation of a flying gleam 
upon a mist-laden moor. She has depicted the 





tensely blue translucent shadows are true to 





opalescence, iridescence, and softness of the sub- 


| ject in a most fascinating manner; and the whole 
| work is as broad, simple, and harmonious as 
possible.—The twilight effect Mr. E. Stott re- 
presents in The Village Inn (139) is true, and 
the picture’s colour is capital.—The effect of 
late twilight and bluish mists is justly and 
firmly portrayed in Mr. A. Hartley’s View on 
the Tees (229).—Mr. H. J. Ford’s The Harbour, 
Sark (235), is strong and brilliant, though 
a little painty.x—Mr. A. East’s Idyll of Spring 
(239), a combination of meadows, flowering 
trees, calm blue water, swans, and naked 
nymphs, is a departure from his usual line, but 
it is technically charming as well as rightly 
named. 

Of the sculptures the Jeanne d’Are (428) of 
Mr. J. A. Simpson is praiseworthy, and Mr. 
G. Simonds’s The late C. Mitchell (483) in 
bronze is quite admirable. We described this 
bust some time ago.—Miss A. M. Chaplin is 
happy as ever as a modeller of dogs, see Oswald 
(450).—There are, too, some good works by Mr. 
A. Toft, Mr. W. R. Colton, Mr. E. R. Mullins, 
Mr. G. Frampton, and Mr. R. 8. Stanhope. 





THE SALONS AT PARIS. 
(Third Notice.) 

On one of the shoulders of Mount Taygetus, at 
the entrance of the valley of the Eurotas, still 
rise the ruins of the town of Mistra, built 
in the thirteenth century by the barons of 
Champagne during their settlement in the 
Morea. Numerous churches placed on the 
flanks of the hill and castles which command 
it show that under its Byzantine masters, who 
soon took the place of the French lords, the 
town enjoyed great prosperity and ranked as 
the capital of the Peloponnese. Upon the 
walls of these churches (the Pantanassa, the 
Metropolitan Church, the Peribleptos) a former 
student of the Ecole de France at Athens has 
discovered a series of frescoes of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Of these a painter 
attached to the service of the Commission 
of Historical Monuments, M. Yperman, has 
executed some admirable water - colour copies, 
which he shows in the architectural section 
(3843) at the Champs Elysées. These are docu- 
ments of great interest for the historian, which 
provoke many questions that cannot be entered 
into here, and have not, indeed, all been settled 
elsewhere. Here Byzantine art, at a point of 
contact with Occidental art, reaches a justness 
of expression and an elevation of style which are 
quite unusual. The Annunciution, The Ascen- 
sion, The Entry into Jerusalem, The Trans- 
figuration, The Holy Women at the Tomb, 
introduce figures, some of which belong to the 
fairest traditions of Greck art, whilst the others 
-—for instance, the angel of the Annunciation 
and the Virgin seated in an attitude of medita- 
tion — suggest in their elegance of design 
Florentine works of the first half of the fifteenth 
century. The arrangement of the Lord's 
Supper recalls besides very closely the manual 
of painting of the monk Denis, though dis- 
playing here and there modifications or addi- 
tions in which one recognizes the influence of 
the more anecdotic and more bizarre art of the 
East. Of all the religious paintings exhibited 
this year these are really the most interesting, 
and, if compared with those of modern artists, 
would provide matter for instructive study. 
Nothing could, indeed, be more interesting or 
more fertile in suggestion than to follow across 
the centuries the historic evolution of a type 
or theme in imagery ; but we may not linger 
over such studies as these, and can hardly men- 
tion briefly one or two. Among the frescoes 
of the Pantanassa copied by M. Yperman is a 
Resurrection of Lazarus. It is in entire accord- 
ance with the data of the manual of the monk 
Denis :— 

‘* Mountain with two peaks, behind the precincis 
of a town of no great size. Jews in tears go out of 


the gates, and move towards the middle of the 








mountain behind. Before itisatomb. The stone 
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which covered it up is lifted by a man. Lazarus 
stands upright in the middle of the tomb ; another 
man disencumbers him of his grave clothes. Christ 
blesses him with one hand ; in the other He holds a 
scroll and says: ‘ Lazarus, arise and come hither.’ 
Behind him the apostles, Martha, and Mary 
prostrate themselves at the feet of Jesus in 
adoration.” 
This is very nearly the theme which was adopted 
but simplified by Giotto in one of the most 
moving frescoes of the Madonna dell’ Arena at 
Padua. Before his time this first triumph of 
the Man who was God over death, so well cal- 
culated to touch the hearts and strengthen the 
hopes of the first Christians, had already been 
often represented on the walls of the catacombs 
and the sarcophagus. The Renaissance, in pro- 
“pone as it sought more pretexts for painting 
utiful forms and, adopting Benvenuto Cellini’s 
pe eeaney nude forms of men and women, 
ost interest in a subject where death and sorrow 
occupied too much place. However, Sebastiano 
del Piombo found in it the theme for his great 
— in the National Gallery, which remains 
is finest work. Rembrandt, on the contrary, 
and the masters of the Northern schools, laid 
hold of the subject, and it would be difficult 
indeed to find one where the expressive 
powers of colour could be better employed, or 
all the most poignant and dramatic varieties of 
human movement better put into action. The 
tradition of Rembrandt has inspired M. Tanner 
in the Resurrection of Lazarus, which he 
exhibits at the Champs Elysées (1608). 
He has sought to characterize his picture by 
an attentive study of movement and a parti 
pris given by light which is artificial, but well 
arranged. His scene isa grotto crowded with 
the witnesses of the miracle, curious, moved, or 
struck down. A lamp, placed at the edge of the 
tomb (hidden by one of the persons, but assign- 
ing by its clear and reflected light various values 
to the different actors, which agree with their 
moral and picturesque importance), is the source 
of light in and centre of the composition. There 
is only lacking in all this the indefinable some- 
thing from which great emotion bursts forth. 
M. Tanner would not thank me for comparing 
him to Rembrandt; it would be fairer to simply 
suggest here a less crushing recollection of 
Munkacsy. It would be unfair in any case to 
treat with contempt or pass without notice this 
interesting picture. 

Since M. Gustave Moreau was appointed 
professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, an 
increasing number of pictures can be seen in 
which affectations of the archaism of the 
quattrocento, an opulence and melancholy of 

inting at once sumptuous and sad, of a dream- 
ike beauty, betray what one may call a new 
edition of the master’s manner. Unhappily, if 
he can communicate to his disciples his methods 
of work, and teach them the secret of that 
precious painting which suggests the enameller 
and jeweller, and constitutes the strange charm 
of his works, he cannot give them the learned 
and eager imagination, the subtle and intense 
feeling, which have enabled him to put new life 
into old stories, and clothe them afresh with a 
form and even a meaning which are quite new and 
modern. M. René Piot at the Champ de Mars 
and M. Desvallieres at the Champs Elysées are 
the two most notable representatives of this 
style, whose tendencies shock or disquiet some 
good people. The Journey to the Sepulchre of 
M. Piot (Champ de Mars, 1014) shows in the 
unfolding of its sad, slow procession an invention 
which is, no doubt, a little laboured, but sufti- 
ciently elevated. And, again, in the Rape of 
Europa (1015), and the water colours of The 
Judgment of Paris (1683), The Solitude of Orpheus 
(1685), and The Adoration of the Magi (1687), one 
feels at once the endeavour to detach from the 
master’s tuition an interpretation which remains 
sufficiently personal, and the predominance of 
admiring recollections which still form too 
heavy a weight for the originality of the dis- 
ciple. The Annunciation of M. Desvallitres 





(Champs Elysées, 527) also indicates by its 
excessive mannerism its source, but com- 
pels attention. We have not here the 
naive and joyful Annunciation which Fra 
Angelico delighted to paint in so many 
forms, inventing each time a new and delicious 
variant, nor, again, the Annunciation, more 
solemn, but still joyful, which the unknown 
painter of the Peribleptos painted at Mistra. 
In M. Desvalliéres’s picture the heavenly 
messengers bring to Mary a multiple and tragic 
message. Whilst one places on her young 
shoulders the heavy royal mantle, another 
declares to her the choice which the Father has 
made of her, and two, kneeling at her feet, pre- 
sent to her the sceptre and the crown ; a fifth, 
wrapped in long mourning robes, lifts with a 
mournful gesture above her head the bleeding 
cross on which the Son announced to her will 
endure His agony. The scenery, with its masses 
of brownish green, the sad glory of its sky, the 
blue mountains which stand up and animate it, 
the great pool which reflects ali the light of the 
sky, and where the doves go to drink, is doubt- 
less made up of many combined reminiscences, 
but shows at least a volition and a poetical bias 
which preserve it from the commonplace. 

The Vierge au Chasseur of M. Hébert (Champs 

lysées, 825) recalls in the conception and senti- 
ment of the figure of Mary the beautiful bas- 
relief of painted and gilded terra-cotta in the 
Louvre, of which M. Burney exhibits an excel- 
lent lithograph in the section of engraving 
(3913). It is the work of a Florentine of the 
middle of the fifteenth century, one of those 
forerunners of Michael Angelo who continued 
in Italian art, whilst the natural and more 
earthly vein of men like Mino da Fiesole, Ros- 
sellino, and Benedetto da Mayano was expanding 
its charms, the great medizval tradition which 
passed from the schools of Giotto and Pisa, and 
was destined to be handed on by Jacopo della 
Quercia and to culminate in Michael Angelo. The 
haunting expression, proud and sad, dreamy and 
tragic, of this Mother, who seems to read in the 
future and see already above the head of her 
little child the terrible Golgotha, possesses great 
beauty. It isa pity that M. Hébert has con- 
sulted besides this admirable model others not 
so sound. He has read in a mediocre poet, M. 
Jean Rameau, a sentimental and insipid story, 
which represents the little child Jesus refusing 
a bird which a young shepherd has killed to 
offer to Him, for, says Jean Rameau, ‘‘ Jesus, 
who died for men, would not have one bird 
killed for a God.” For the facts of Christian 
art it is decidedly the better plan to keep to 
the text of the Gospels. M. Jean Rameau 
has inspired M. Hébert with nothing but an 
insipid and pomaded Jesus, more worthy of 
the clerical building fronts of the Rue St. 
Sulpice than of the studio of a master 
who was at all times a poet. —M. Géréme 
was never a poet. His is a precise spirit, 
alert, but rather dry ; he composes cleverly, 
but his colours have often offended the eyes 
of his contemporaries. He has tried in his 
Flight into Egypt (Champs Elysées, 730) to call 
up the mystery and sweetness of the blue-tinted 
night in the desert. And in The Entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem on the Day of Palms (731) he has 
put together again, somewhat in the style of 
James Tissut, a picturesque scene which is in- 
genious enough, but unfortunately painted with 
too dry a brush. — One cannot reproach M. 
Eugéne Carriére with dryness. More than once 
I have had occasion to speak here of his 
methods, and it can no longer be hoped that he 
will ever change them ; we must take him as he 
is. He envelopes form and colour in a kind of 
wash or haze, here and there half cleared, just 
enough to allow the grace, caressing or mourn- 
ful, of a gesture or the note of a colour always 
thin, but always expressive, to emerge, only to 
sink immediately in the mystery of the profound 
canvas, where pale moving lights animate with 


rough-sketched visions and distant reflections | 





the systematic obscurity which the plastic anj 


sentimental imagination of M. Carriére to 
have selected. ‘The theme of Christ on the Croy 
(Champ de Mars, 251), chosen this year by him, 
is well suited to his manner. The Man of 
Sorrows is expiring on the cross. After having 
a glimpse of the horrible possibility that His 
sacrifice was perhaps fruitless, and letting fa) 
that cry of tragic anguish, ‘‘ Why hast Thos 
forsaken Me?” He has accepted desolation ang 
death, He has committed His spirit into the 
hands of His Father, and His last breath is 
about to be drawn. M. Carriére has decided to 
show us Him alone, already far from men, with 
the Death which He had not yet conquered ag 
his only companion. The impression of solitude 
is rendered with a singular intensity by the 
nocturnal background, where in the depths 
of a wan opening a remnant of light is 
expiring—that of grief by the two arms 
desperately lifted, and, above all, by the bust, 
whose execution is decidedly beautiful in its 
mystery, and pervaded with suffering and com. 
passion. Near the cross the Mother stands, 
wrapped in a large mantle, whose purple tints 
come out in long trains of mourning against the 
mingled greys of the horizon. And these smal} 
clasped hands, admirable in their desolate 
tenderness, gather up in a dramatic yet simple 
gesture eternal prayer and eternal pity. And 
all this—vibrations of veiled colours in low tone, 
sad and as it were complaining harmonies, 
the calling up of forms which, if summarized, 
are always just, whose very under-meanings, if 
one may use the term, here become expressive 
—all this renders so well the sentiment of the 
painter and of the scene that the objections one 
had started to make against him are stopped 
halfway. 

By the side of this ‘Christ’ of M. Carritre 
that of M. Bouguereau (Champs Elysées, 228) 
seems of an Arctic coldness in its correctness 
and academic elegance; one prefers to stop 
before the picture of a Belgian painter, M. 
Struijs (Champs Elysées, 1593), To Comfort the 
Afflicted. In the corner of a humble room a 
woman weeps, her face hidden in her apron. 
An old priest seated beside her places his 
hand affectionately on her knee, and tells her 
the words of hope and pity whose secret he 
knows. All is seen, felt, and expressed in 
such sort that there can be no possible hesi- 
tation that here is a painter, an artist, and a 
man. M. Struijs has now for some years 
attracted attention by pictures which are always 
strong in painting, sober and expressive ~n 
sentiment. All the predilections of his heart 
and spirit are for the observation of that reality 
in moderation which has always possessed attrac- 
tions for his Flemish fellow countrymen ; and 
in the beauty of the humble existences which 
he has taken upon himself to record he prefers 
to bring before us hours of sadness rather 
than of pleasure or joy. Never, to my taste, 
has he done a more complete thing than the 
present picture. There is in it a depth 
of conviction, a kind of candour which goes 
further than the most subtle art. It is 
life itself reflected in the mirror of a truly 
human heart ; and if, to make the eye sensible 
of this, the most profound knowledge of design 
and the most just feeling for colour were 
needed, one sees this without doubt, and re- 
joices in it, but only after having gone through 
the bountiful evidence of the moral which the 
volition, sympathy, and thought of a man have 
put there. ‘* Now, to that, give thy presence 
with all the looks of thy soul,” writes St. Bona- 
ventura in one of his * Meditations’ on the life 
of Christ ; the advice is good also for painters. 

ANDRE MICHEL. 





GREEK INSCRIPTIONS AT CLANDEBOYR. 
Amonc the many treasures which the Marquis 
of Dufferin and Ava has acquired during his 
long and varied experiences throughout the 
world, and which now surround him in his seat 
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in the Co. Down, are a goodly number of Greek 

on stone. These he has set against the 
Jeft wall of the entrance hall. He obtained 
them forty-six years ago when cruising along the 
coast of Asia Minor in his yacht, armed with 
3 firman authorizing him to take such things 
when he found them. The great majority of 
these texts represent two groups from Teos and 
[asos, the former on black stone slabs, which 
must have been set in the wall of a temple or 
other public building, the latter on a tall white 
stele of which three sides are covered with 
inscriptions. 

I took the pains to copy these texts with care 
in March, 1897, hoping that some of them were 
as yetunpublished. But I have since found them 
almost allin Le Bas and Waddington’s ‘ Voyage 
Archéologique,’ and suppose that even those 
which I have not yet found in that book (it 
seems to have no index) are there also. Le 
Bas made his careful search in 1842-3, a few 
years before Lord Dufferin’s cruise. 

The group from Teos came from the public 
baths of the modern village near the site. These 
are all concerned with the right of asylum 
claimed by the Dionysiac artists of Teos (then 
representing the whole polity) from the cities 
of Greece, and more particularly from those of 
Crete ; for these latter were notorious pirates, 
and the artists desired to travel the seas con- 
stantly on their provincial tours. A few of 
these texts had already appeared in the ‘C. I. G.’ 
from the copies of earlier travellers; but Le 
Bas’s copies and squeezes are far more com- 
plete. The texts now at Clandeboye from Teos 
which appear in his collection are there num- 
bered 61-65, 69-78. These texts are, on the 
whole, in very good preservation; a few 
variants in my readings from those of Le 
Bas—they are very unimportant—must be kept 
for another place. 

The second group relates altogether to gifts 
of private individuals to the theatre or for 
the theatrical performances at Iasvs, and the 
tall stele seems to have been set up at the 
entrance of the parodos. The Clandeboye texts 
correspond to the following numbers in Le 
Bas’s collection: 252-68, 270-2. There are 
many points of interest in these lists of gifts, 
and in the recurring formulz with which they 
are expressed. Thus, ¢.g., some twenty times, 
after recording that some benevolent citizen 
had engaged a famous foreign artist to 
perform at Iasos for one or two days, there 
follows : kat 7 mdpodos ebpev Spaxpay 1 S€ Bea 
éyévero Swpedv. Le Bas did not venture to 
translate this phrase. At present I am disposed to 
translate it, ‘* And [in consequence of the foreign 
‘star ”] the entrance money rose to a drachma 
(per head), so that the performance paid its own 
expenses and did not burden the public funds.” 
But there are difficulties in this rendering. 
The dates of both groups of texts are deter- 
minable ; they belong to the earlier half of the 
second century B.C. 

Though the pleasure of publishing these texts 
has been forestalled by Le Bas, it is yet a 
matter of great interest that their present home 
should be known. New travellers may other- 
wise waste their time in searching for them at 
Teos or Iasos, and, in any case, any new edition 
of the ‘Corpus’ ought to contain a note as to 
the whereabouts of the originals, by which any 
doubts regarding Le Bas’s readings may be 
settled by an appeal to the present most 
courteous owner. Heec hactenus. 

J. P. Mawarry. 





SALES, 

Messrs. CuristT1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th inst. the following 
engravings : ‘‘ He Sleeps,” by and after P. W. 
Tomkins, 511. Louisa Mildmay, by Prattent, 
401. Louisa, by and after W. Ward, 261. ; 
Hesitation, ditto, 371.; Alinda, ditto, 391. 
Thoughts on Matrimony, after J. R. Smith, 








by W. Ward, 28. Narcissa, and Flirtilla, by 
and after J. R. Smith, 141/. Almeria, after 
J. Opie, by J. R. Smith, 461. The Seasons : 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, after 
F. Wheatley and R. Westall, by F. Bartolozzi, 
271. Black, Brown, and Fair, by and after 
J. R. Smith, 26/7. Peasants with Fruit and 
Flowers, after Rev. W. Peters, by J. B. Michael, 
301. Venus attired by the Graces, after A. 
Kauffman, by F. Bartolozzi, 26/. Jane, Countess 
of Harrington, with her Children, after Sir J. 
Reynolds, by F. Bartolozzi, 361. ; Lady Smyth 
and her Children, ditto, 341. Bowzebeus and 
Cicely, Hobnelia and Lubberkin, after J. North- 
cote, 261. Mrs. Billington, after J. Downman, 
by R. Dunkarton, 26/. Alope (Lady Hamilton), 
after G. Romney, by R. Earlom, 541. After 
Sir J. Reynolds, Hon. Miss Bingham, by F. 
Bartolozzi, 1111. ; Lady Elizabeth Foster, ditto, 
551. ; Georgiana, Duchessof Devonshire, and Lady 
Georgiana Cavendish, by G. Keating, 115l. ; 
Miss Emily Pott as Thais, by F. Bartolozzi, 941. 
After R. Cosway, Mrs. Fitzherbert, by J. Condé, 
311. ; ditto, 527. ; Lady Anne Maria Stanhope as 
Hebe, by A. Cardon, 28/.; Mrs. Jackson, by 
J. Condé, 521.: Mrs. Tickell, by J. Condé, 631.; 
Hon. Lady Sinclair, by M. Bovi, 321. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 15th inst. 
the following, from various collections. Drawings: 
T. S. Cooper, Summer, five cows and sheep on 
the bank of a river, evening, 921. S. Prout, 
View of the East End of the Church of 
St. Etienne, Caen, 2361. F. Tayler, Captured 
Covenanters, 115). Pictures: J. Linnell, A 
Hilly Landscape, with flock of sheep and figures, 
3461. C. Stanfield, Near Castellamare, Bay of 
Naples, 2101. R. Ansdell, Sheep Gathering, Isle 
of Skye, 1231. Cjolzlof, Piedimonte d’Alife, 
presso di Napoli, 1921. T.S. Cooper, Summer 
in Canterbury Meadows, 325/.; A Bull and 
Seven Cows on the Bank of a River, 1311.; Five 
Cows standing in a Stream, 110]. T. Creswick, 
The Evening Hour, a river scene, with cottages, 
and cows watering, 2201. Sir E. Landseer, The 
Best Run of the Season, 3251. F. R. Lee and 
T. S. Cooper, Summer Evening, a river scene, 
with cows watering, 4301. G. Morland, Squire 
Thornhill’s Assignation in a Wood, 178. 
W. Miiller, A Road Scene, with a market- 
woman carrying a basket of chickens on her 
head, 1261. P. Nasmyth, A Landscape, with a 
shallow stream, 1411. G. Vincent, A View near 
Thetford, Norfolk, 1021. E. M. Ward, Char- 
lotte Corday going to Execution, 2101. A. Cuyp, 
The Ford, a gentleman mounted on a grey horse, 
189/. 





Fine-Art Gossiy. 

Mr. DuntuoryeE has on view at 5, Vigo Street 
a number of mezzotints by Mr. Frank Short 
from unpublished drawings of Turner’s ‘ Liber 
Studiorum.’ The whole work, as everybody 
ought to know, was intended to consist of one 
hundred plates ; seventy-one of them were en- 
graved and published, twenty were carried to 
various stages of completion, but the drawings 
for the remaining examples were never engraved. 
It is these Mr. Short has now engraved. 


At the sitting of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Government Offices 
Appropriation of Sites, on Wednesday, evi- 
dence was given on behalf of the Institute 
of Architects in the sense indicated by us last 
year as representing sound architectural opinion, 
namely, in favour of continuing Parliament 
Street in the line of the Treasury and Home 
Office to St. Stephen’s Square, instead of 
sloping away the angle from the Charles Street 
corner of the Home Office to the fountain in 
Great George Street. 


Messrs. CasseLt & Co.’s fifteenth annual 
Exhibition of Drawings in Black and White 
will be held at the Cutlers’ Hall (by the kind 
permission of the Court of the Cutlers’ Company) 
from June Ist to June 14th, inclusive. 





Unt July 4th the Burlington Fine- Arts 
Club’s exhibition of European enamels will be 
open to holders of members’ tickets daily, Sun- 
days included. 


Tue Committee of the Jordan Art Gallery, 
Boston, U.S., propose to celebrate Her Majesty's 
Diamond Jubilee by an exhibition of repre- 
sentative English painters’ works, and they 
invite loans of pictures for the purpose. Messrs. 
T. Agnew & Sons are the agents in this country, 
and the support has been promised of the 
President of the Royal Academy, Sir J. D. 
Linton, and Messrs. Alma Tadema, Luke 
Fildes, H. Herkomer, A. C. Gow, and D. 
Murray. 


Messrs. ConstaBLe tell us that 
“through a regrettable oversight they neglected 
to acknowledge in the recent number of the Artist 
dealing with the work of Mr. Frederick Sandys, on 
the plate Eo am the artist’s great picture of 
‘Judith’ (although their indebtedness was acknow- 
ledged in the text), the courtesy of Sir Henry 
Doulton in lending the picture for reproduction. 
They also regret that in ‘ English Illustration’ the 
same plate was used to illustrate Mr. Sandys’s pic- 
ture without any acknowledgment being made to 
the owner of the original. The publishers welcome 
this opportunity of expressing their regret and of 
expiating their transgression by subscribing the sum 
= 101. 10s, to the St. Thomas’s Hospital Convalescent 

ome.” 


Cot.ectors of works of antique art will hear 
with regret of the death of M. Hoffman. They 
will of course know that he left the Quai 
Voltaire a few years ago, and since had been 
living in his modest house in the Champs 
Elysées suburb, where he died. 


In excavations made last week at Cologne, 
Dr. Otto von Falke, the Director of the Cologne 
Kunstgewerbe Museum, discovered the remains 
of an ancient stoneware furnace, with a number 
of richly decorated examples of the ware. They 
date mostly about 1540. 


THE current issue of the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts contains the first portion of a valuable 
review of some of the leading works in the Salon 
of this year from the pen of M. Albert 
Maignan, himself one of the ablest living artists 
of the French School, and one of the Per- 
petual Secretaries of the Société des Artistes 
Frangais. It is extremely interesting, con- 
cise, and practical. In the same number will 
be found an excellent etching by M. C. 
Waltner after M. Benjamin-Constant’s whole- 
length, life - size portrait of the late Duc 
d’Aumale, and a reproduction in colours after 
‘ Jésus engage les Apétres & se reposer,’ by M. 
James Tissot, which is an example of the series 
of transcripts by M. Alfred Mame, of Tours, 
from that wonderful ‘‘ Life of Christ” which is 
now exhibiting in New Bond Street. It is a 
successful reproduction. 


ed 
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THE WEEK. 


Roya. Opera, Covent GarpEn.—‘ Aida’; ‘Les Hugue- 
nots’; ‘Faust’; ‘Carmen.’ 

QUEEN’s Hatt.—Symphony Concerts. Mottl Concerts. 
Miss Clara Butt’s Concert. 


Few better performances of Verdi’s master- 
piece ‘Aida’ since its first presentation in 
London in 1876 have been given than that of 
Thursday last week. For the first and only 
time during the week the Italian tongue was 
used; but there were only two Italian artists 
in the principal parts. Signor Ceppi 
created a very favourable impression as 
Radames, thanks to a well-trained voice 
naturally pleasant in quality. No special 
merit was discoverable in his acting. Signor 
Ancona as Amonasro and M. Plangon as 
Ramfis were, of course, splendid, and Miss 
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Marie Brema sang and acted with excep- 
tional power as Amneris. The titular cha- 
racter was impersonated by Miss Susan 
Strong, for whom an apology was made on 
the ground of a cold; but it was not needed, 
for her voice seemed in perfect order, and 
the only fault that could be found was that 
her appearance was not sufficiently African. 

Very little praise can be awarded to the 
rendering of the mutilated version of ‘ Les 
Huguenots’ on Friday. We have to be 
content with Meyerbeer’s score shorn of its 
full proportions ; but what remains should 
be done in a worthy manner. That Mlle. 
Pacary was extremely unwell was quickly 
obvious, and there was something like a 
fiasco in the duet between Valentine and 
Marcel in the third act, but in the 
fourth she was much more at her ease. 
There was scarcely anything to commend 
in the Urbain of Madame Brazzi, and an- 
other new tenor, M. Dupeyron, who appeared 
as Raoul, failed to make much impression. 
On the other hand, Miss Marie Engle was 
charming as the Queen, M. Plangon perfect 
as St. Bris, and M. Noté as De Nevers and 
M. Journet as Marcel were passable. The 
orchestra under M. Flon did its work well. 

‘Faust’ was repeated on Saturday, with 
M. Van Dyck in the titular part. He is 
perhaps the best representative of Goethe’s 
hero on the operatic stage, for he makes 
Faust typically German, and avoids Italian 
methods and costumes. The rest of the cast 
was too familiar to require comment. The 
Walpurgis ballet scene was not given. 

The performance of ‘ Carmen’ on Wednes- 
day this week had several features worthy 
of commendation. Nothing need be said 
concerning Mlle. Zélie de Lussan’s imper- 
sonation of the gipsy except to record that 
it has, if possible, improved. Another new 
tenor, M. Salignac, displayed a light and 
agreeable voice as Don José, and acted 
with considerable power towards the close. 
Miss Marie Engle’s Michaela was, as on 
previous occasions, very charming, and 
Signor Ancona sang to perfection as the 
Toreador. The principal artists sang in 
French, but the chorus, so far as the ear 
could be trusted, in Italian. 

Tschaikowsky’s music seems to be still 
growing in popularity, for there was a large 
audience at the Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concert last Saturday afternoon. The pro- 
gramme included two works by the deceased 
Russian composer new to London, the first 
being the Overture to his early opera ‘ Voi- 
voda,’ produced at Moscow in 1869. It 
failed, chiefly owing to the badness of the 
libretto, and Tschaikowsky burnt most of 
the score. The overture, however, remains, 
and proves to be a characteristic work, 
almost as irregular in form as that of 
Rossini to ‘ William Tell.’ As usual, the 
themes are striking and the orchestration 
piquant, but perhaps too noisy. A more 
important example of the modern Russian 
school is the Suite in c, Op. 55, an elaborate 
work in four movements, all bright and 
fresh in thematic material, and quite un- 
conventional in structure. The final tema 
con variaziont displays the master’s genius 
at its best, and, admirably played as it was 
by Mr. Henry Wood’s orchestra, the suite 
was enthusiastically received. Similar re- 


marks may apply to the stirring Symphony 


This work was rendered under the com- 
poser’s direction at a Philharmonic Concert 
on June Ist, 1893 (Athen. No. 3424), and 
it improves greatly on acquajntance, though 
it is not equal to the beautiful No. 5, in 
E minor, nor to the incomparable‘ Symphonie 
Pathétique,’ No. 6. The lively ‘Capriccio 
Italien,’ Op. 45, brought the programme to 
a conclusion. 

The audience at the Mottl Concert at 
the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening com- 
pletely filled the building, and many people 
could not obtain admission. One of the 
finest performances on record was given 
of Berlioz’s curious symphony ‘ Harold en 
Italie,’ Mr. Michael Balling taking the viola 
solo part. He played it to perfection on the 
new instrument, the viola alta, to which 
the music is well suited. Liszt’s article on 
the work, translated and condensed from the 
‘Gesammelte Schriften,’ was printed in 
the book of words. It was the lengthy 
excerpt from ‘Parsifal,’ however, that 
was the principal attraction. This com- 
prised the whole of the third act, with 
the exception of the introduction and the 
few bars between Gurnemanz and Kundry. 
Herr Heinrich Vogl again distinguished 
himself as the Knight of the Grail, 
Herr Wachter sang effectively as the 
aged Gurnemanz, and Mr. David Bispham 
imparted the utmost impressiveness to 
the agonized utterances of Amfortas. 
The chorus from the Royal College of 
Music had been well rehearsed, and the 
orchestra was magnificent. To those who 
intend visiting Bayreuth this year for the 
first time the performance was a good lesson. 

Miss Clara Butt had been away from 
London for a considerable period when she 
reappeared at her concert in the Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, her absence 
having been due partly to considerations of 
health and also to a desire for further 
study. This is well, and it may further be 
said that the well-known contralto has much 
improved by her continental experiences. 
Her rich voice still gains in strength and 
beauty of tone and her style in general 
intelligence. Miss Butt was heard in 
Gluck’s ‘Divinités du Styx,’ Schubert’s 
‘Der Tod und das Midchen,’ and other 
items, including Murger’s ‘Ballade du 
Désespéré,’ in which she was assisted by 
Messrs. Beaumont, Wolff, and Hollman. 
Beside the artists named, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Norman Salmond, and others took part 
in the concert, and recitations delivered by 
Miss Lily Hanbury and Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
won cordial approval. 








THE LATE MR. BEST. 


By common consent the late organist of 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, was the most 
accomplished executant of his day on the organ, 
and as such was engaged at every Handel 
Festival to play the concerto on the ‘‘ Selection 
Day,” and this was all, I believe, that many 
London critics knew of him. But he was far 
more than a brilliant executant. 

In regard to mere versatility, no one who was 
not in the habit, as I was, of attending his 
Liverpool organ recitals week after week for a 
good many years, could fully appreciate his 
range. His répertoire included all music that 
had been written for the organ or could be 
arranged for it, of all dates and schools, from 


| in his treatment of the music was his unfailing 


perception as to cesthetic in the choice of stops 
which were selected and combined s0 as to give 
always the special timbre which suited the cha. 
racter of the music. 

As an interpreter of Bach’s organ compositions 
Best was unequalled, not only for his firmness 
of execution, but for the finish and contrast of 
effect which he gave to them. No competent 
listener who heard his performance of Bach’s 
‘ Passacaglia’ could ever forget it; it was the 
perfection of zesthetic finish. He was constantly 
studying Bach’s works with a view of gettin 
at all their possibilities of expression. Of the 
pathetic composition known as “the little 
E minor” fugue he said to me, ‘‘You know 
that is not an ordinary fugue, it is an adagio 
in fugue form,” and he treated it so. He was 
the only professional organist whom I eyer 
heard play Bach’s Preludes on Chorales jn 
public. I remember his playing the grand 
three-verse one on **O Lamm Gottes un. 
schuldig,” and the tremendous effect he made 
with the last verse, with the canto fermo on the 
pedals. But after the recital he said, reflectively, 
‘“*T think next time I will treat the coda dif. 
ferently, and end it pianissimo; it would have 
a beautiful effect.” To some of Bach’s minor 
compositions he gave quite a new interest by 
his treatment of them; for instance, the 
little fugue in c minor, book iv. No. 5 of Grie- 
penkerl’s edition, where the pedal is not intro- 
duced till near the end. He gave this a kind of 
half-humorous baroque treatment, commencing 
very soft and giving each entry of the theme 
on a new stop, till at last a short crescendo on 
the swell organ led to the introduction of the 
theme thundered out on the pedal, fortissimo, 
with almost startling effect. 

One of the most remarkable things was to 
hear him accompany an oratorio when the organ 
had to supply the place of the band. I re- 
member the late John Hullah expressing his 
astonishment and admiration to me, on one of 
these occasions, at hearing, as he said, ‘‘ every 
instrument in the orchestra represented.” After 
accompanying the ‘ Elijah’ on one occasion in 
this way he said to me, ‘‘ Getting up those 
accompaniments was the hardest day’s work I 
ever had.” Now, I am certain he could have 
gone to the organ on the shortest notice and 
accompanied the ‘ Elijah’ through with perfect 
satisfaction to audience and singers ; but that 
would not have satisfied himself; he always 
wanted perfection. 

Best had not genius as a composer, but he 
had very high talent. His series of ‘Organ 
Pieces for Church Use’ contains some very 
striking and original things; they are mostly 
in the French school, which is not the purest, 
but they are a great deal stronger work than 
most French organ music. He composed a very 
good Wedding March and Funeral March for the 
organ, because, he said, there ought to be such 
compositions written specially for the organ, 
instead of depending only on arrangements. 
The numerous arrangements he did make for 
the organ, however, are masterly, and have 
always appeared to me to stand quite apart 
from all other ‘‘ arrangements ” in their precise 
and detailed knowledge of organ effect, even 
down to the mere distribution of the notes 
in a chord. 

Apart from his music Best had a great deal of 
individuality of character, and in his sarcastic 
criticisms and his attitude of ironical contempt 
for things in general he reminded one a good 
deal of what one hears of Rossini. He declined 
the offer of knighthood, I am convinced from 
sheer pride ; other people might want that kind 
of honour, he could do without it. He had 
an original way of putting things. After an 
oratorio at which a once eminent, but rather 
passée vocalist had struggled hard with her em- 
bellishments, I said, ‘‘ Madame —— was deter- 
mined to show us she could still make a shake.” 





Couperin down to the latest novelty in French 





in F minor, No. 4, and its performance. 


or German organ music. <A remarkable point 


‘* Ah, yes,” he said (quoting the Psalms), ‘‘she 
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‘roared by reason of the very disquietness of 
her heart.” At the opening of the Albert Hall 
organ some eminent German organists were 
invited to assist in the function. To a question 
as to What they made of it, he replied, ‘* Well, 
they pulled out every stop in the organ and then 
‘ust wallowed in it.” Among other charac- 
teristics I may mention his beautiful hand- 
writing, which was quite a picture ; his passion 
for orderly arrangement in everything—his 
music was kept and classified with most 
scrupulous neatness, and every programme he 
had ever played was preserved in a huge album, 
with the place and date appended ; his beauti- 
fully shaped hands (of which he was very proud) ; 
and his quiet manner in playing. Nothing seemed 
to move but the fingers, which were held quite 
straight, and struck from the knuckles with the 
precision of mechanical levers. 

Best’s caustic speech no doubt made him 
enemies, and those who only knew him on the 
wrong side had no idea how charming his manner 
could be when in good humour and in congenial 
society. At the Art Congress at Liverpool a few 

ears ago I had the pleasure of introducing him 
and J. D. Sedding, the late eminent architect, 
toeach other. Sedding said the next day, ‘I 
was delighted with that man; he isa real artist.” 
H. Hearasacore Stratnam. 








Musical Gossip, 


Tue Queen’s Hall Choral Society shone to 
conspicuous advantage in the performance of 
Mendels- 
sohn’s choruses could not have been attacked 
with more verve and vigour than they were 
under Mr. Randegger’s direction, and good 
work was done by the soloists, Madame Clara 
Samuell, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Louis Fréhlich, and Mr. John Sandbrook, a 
young vocalist who appeared in the principal 
part in place of Mr. Andrew Black, who was 
unable to sing. 

THE indulgence of the audience was requested 
on behalf of Madame Marchesi at her recital in 
St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon last week, 
on the justifiable grounds that she had suffered 
bereavement in the recent Paris catastrophe, 
and was feeling far from well. But no 
apology was needed, for she sang quite as 
artistically as usual various items by Handel, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Liszt, Godard, 
and other composers. Herr Henry Bramsen 
played some violoncello solos with much tech- 
nical skill. 


The programme of the Royal Amateur 
Orchestral Society on Wednesday evening 
included Mr. Edward German’s ‘Gipsy Suite,’ 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ and the concert- 
room version of ‘King Robert of Sicily,’ the 
recitation in which was impressively delivered 
by Mr. Charles Fry. Of Mr. George Mount’s 
new overture ‘ Diamond Jubilee’ we must speak 
on another occasion. 


Mr. Manys is said to have been very pleased 
with the London contingent of the Handel 
Festival Choir this year at the first rehearsal, 
which was held last week. The seats for the 
celebration are selling rapidly. 


On Wednesday next, in St. James’s Hall, the 
South Hampstead Orchestra, with Mrs. Julian 
Marshall as conductor, will give their twelfth 
annual concert. This year they are performing 
a Brahms symphony, a suite by Tschaikowsky 
from the ballet ‘ Casse-Noisette,’ and various 
other items, both vocal and instrumental. 


MapaMe Dory BurMeEIsTER-PETERSEN will 
give an orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall 
on Friday next week. The programme will in- 
clude an overture by Dvorak ; a Concerto in p, 
by R. Burmeister ; Andante and Gavotte from 
the Suite in £, for strings, by Arthur Foote ; 
and the Concerto in E flat, by Liszt. Mr. Hen- 
schel will be the conductor. 





THE ‘Société des Instruments Anciens”— | 
MM. Diémer, Von Waefelghem, Delsart, and | 
Grillet—will give invitation recitals of ancient | 
French music on the clavecin, viol d’ amore, 
viol da gamba, and vielle, at the Salle Erard, 
on the afternoons of May 31st and June 4th, 
assisted by Mrs. Helen Trust. 

Mention of many interesting concerts must 
again be omitted, and the fixtures for next week 
look equally numerous, but afterwards per- 
formances will probably fall off somewhat earlier 
than usual. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
National Sunday League Concert, 7. Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Carl Armbruster'’s ‘ Parsifal’ Lecture, 3, King's College. 
Bohemian String Quartet Concert, 3, St. James's Hall, 
Mr. WH. Brereton’s Concert, 3, Queen's Small Hall. 
Miss Georgina Ganz's Matinée Musicale, 3, No. 12, Belgrave 
Square. 
Mile. Elsa Kuegger’s Recital, 3. Salle Erard. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8, * Aida.’ 
Mr. Walter Grace's Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Miss Florence Shee's Concert, 8, Queen's Small Hall. 
Richter Concert, 8.30, St James s Hall 
Mi-s Ethel Verrall and Miss Ethel Bonayia’s Concert, 8 30, 
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Queen's Hall 

Miss Daisy Richardson's Concert, 3, Queen's Small Hall. 

Mr. Hayden Cottin’s Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Mr W G. Elliot’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall 

Mile Kleeberg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3 30, Salle Erard, 

Mile Irma Sethe’s Orchestral Concert, 8, St James's Hall, 

Miss Grainger Kerr's Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 

M. Emile Sauret’s Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8 30, ‘ La ‘Traviata.’ 

Madame Albani’s Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

Mrs. ‘lrafford ‘Taunton's Conce:t, 3, Queen's Small Hall. 

Mr. G. W. Fergusson’s Vocal Kecital, 3 30, Salle Erard. 

South Hampstead Orchestral Concert, 8, St James's Hall. 

Miss N. V. Viveash’s Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

. Queen's Hall Choral Society, 3, ‘ Elijah.’ 

Miss ‘fownshend’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 

Kohemian String Quai tet Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 

‘Trinity College Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

Postmen’s Seaside Home Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 

Mr. Hermann Heydrik’s Conceit, 8, St. James's Hall. 

Royal Opera. Covent Garden. 

London Academy of Music Concert, 3, St_ James's Hall. 

Miss Sichel and Mr. Streatfield’s Vocal Recital, 3, Steinway 
Hall 

Miss Helena Dacre’s Recital. 3, Queen's Small Hall 

Mr. George A. Clinton's Chamber Concert, 8, Queen’s Small 
Hall. 

M. E. Jaques Daleroze’s Chamber Concert, 8.20, Steinway 
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Madame Burmeister - Petersen’s Concert, 8.20, St. James's 
fall 


Royal Opera, Covent Garden 

Queen's Hall Symphony Concert, 3 

Kneisel Quartet Concert, 3. St James’s Hall. 

Mrs. Owen Lewis’s Concert, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
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THE WEEK. 
ADELPHI.—‘ Secret Service: a Romance of the Southern 


Confederacy,’ in Four Acts. By William Gillette. 
Covurt.—Revival of ‘ The Hobby Horse.’ By A. W. Pinero. 


‘Secret Service,’ by means of which Mr. 
Frohman has brought before the English 
public a new American company, is, when 
not too closely scrutinized, a competent piece 
of workmanship. It furnishes the London 
playgoer with a very acceptable entertain- 
ment, and it tends happily to familiarize us 
with the theatre which, though different in 
some not unimportant respects, is nearest 
our own. So much in the theme is fresh 
and original that we close for a while our 
eyes to the fact that the central figures are 
treacherous and unworthy, and that a good 
deal of the business is wholly conventional. 
We have had, indeed, a raking up in favour 
of the play of the old views as to the unities, 
and are told that the mimic action takes up 
exactly the time during which the audience 
remains seated in the house. For or against 
this we have nothing to say, and we point 
out only to pardon the manner in which, 
on a wholly futile pretence of seeing his 
dead brother, which involves a complete 
confession of guilt, the hero is brought 
back to the very spot at which he should 
not be and is captured. Not only is this 
defensible on the part of the author—it is 
clever. So realistic are, however, the pic- 
tures of life in a beleaguered city that we 
hesitate to believe in the mitigation of sen- 
tence which Southern chivalry extends to 
the most dangerous enemy it has ever 





captured. An action such as this, intro- 


duced only in order to avoid too gloomy a 
termination, may fairly be criticized in the 
words reported to have been used of a famous 
charge, ‘‘C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est 
pas la guerre.’”’ For the rest, the play has 
good characterization and abounds in thrill- 
ing and theatrical situations. One scene of 
hurried suicide on the part of one of two 
brothers—both of them spies—is very in- 
genious and telling. Mr. Gillette is, more- 
over, not more daring than successful. He 
keeps the stage some minutes without a 
word spoken while an old negro extracts 
the bullets from the muskets by means 
of which the hero is to be shot—an ex- 
pedient previously employed in ‘ Don César 
de Bazan’ and in other plays. He furnishes 
us, however, with no adequate motive for 
the exemplary fidelity of the negro in ques- 
tion to one with whom he can have had no 
previous intimacy. What is most remark- 
able of all, Mr. Gillette demands and forces 
our sympathy for treachery, and holds up 
loyal and constant service to ridicule, if he 
does not present it as positive villainy. His 
hero is a colonel in the Federal army who 
disguises himself in a Confederate uniform, 
and by means of forged papers succeeds in 
entering Richmond, then closely invested, 
and obtaining shelter and protection in the 
house of a Confederate general absent on 
active service. His aim is to get employ- 
ment on the War Department telegraph 
staff, and, by means of false telegrams, re- 
move the troops from the point at which 
the Federals seek to force an entry. Against 
the execution of this scheme two things 
militate. He has had time on this dan- 
gerous mission to fall in love with the 
daughter of his host and inspire her with 
an ardent devotion to himself, and he has 
been detected by an agent of the Confederate 
secret service. This man, who displays 
marvellous courage, enterprise, and zeal, 
is exhibited as a comic villain. When he 
summons up guards to arrest a man at that 
moment sending off the false despatches it 
is he himself who is seized, and, in spite of 
protest, carried away to prison. The heroine, 
meanwhile, secures from Jefferson Davis a 
genuine commission as major for the schem- 
ing ruffian, and departs, leaving him to carry 
out alone and in security a plot which 
means the ruin of her country, and the 
probable death of her father and brothers, 
fighting in the Confederate ranks. That 
Mr. Gillette contrives to interest us in the 
proceedings of this precious pair shows how 
well he judges the pulse of the public. No 
difficulty whatever seemed to attend this 
species of dramatic topsyturvydom, and the 
only fault found with the play was that it 
was alittle obscure. This charge is just. 
The obscurity is, however, principally due 
to the incapacity of the audience to believe 
in a hero who is also a spy, and to accept a 
heroine who will betray her country for so 
pitiful a bribe. An excellent company has 
been brought over, and the parts, one and 
all, are well played. Mr. Gillette is an 
admirable actor, and conveyed in the part 
of the hero an idea of indomitable courage 
and resolution. 

Mr. Hare has reappeared in Mr. Pinero’s 
comedy of ‘The Hobby Horse,’ and has 
repeated before an enthusiastic audience his 
fine performance of Spencer Jermyn. The 
part of the generous and rather muddle- 
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headed old sportsman and philanthropist is 
played in the ripest and cheeriest fashion, 
and carries away the public. Miss May 
Harvey succeeds Mrs. Kendal as Mrs. 
Jermyn, and Mr. George Groves reappears 
as Shaddock. Miss Mona Oram, Miss 8. 
Vaughan, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. F. Kerr, 
and Mr. F. Gillmore take part in a tho- 
roughly competent performance. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


TxE performance by the Independent Theatre 
of Ibsen’s ‘ Wild Duck’ at the Globe was credit- 
able all round. Mr. Lawrence Irving has 
done nothing so good as Hialmar Ekdal; the 
Hedvig of Miss Winifred Fraser retains its 
former charm ; and the Werle of Mr. Outram, 
the Gina of Miss Kate Phillips, and the Gregers 
Werle of Mr. Courtenay Thorpe are all excellent. 
The play exercised its full influence over a large 
section of the public, who received it with 
applause and tears. Its message, however, is 
far from being universally intelligible. 

‘’°CuHanD D’Hasits’ has now been transferred 
from the close to the opening of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and its performance prefaces that of 
‘The Seats of the Mighty.’ The initial diffi- 
culties have been surmounted, and the super- 
natural effects are now successful. In our 
notice of this play we neglected to state that 
this was not the first piece in which M. Catulle 
Mendes has exhibited Pierrot as a murderer. 
In ‘Le Docteur Blanc,’ a ‘‘ mimographe fantas- 
tique” in twelve tableaux, produced at the 
Menus Plaisirs on April 5th, 1893, M. Mendés 
presented Pierrot as the murderer of his wife. 

‘A Court oF Honour,’ by Messrs. John 
Lart and Charles Dickinson, produced on Tues- 
day at the Royalty, is a gloomy and artificial 
piece, with some strong theatrical situations. 
It furnished opportunity for some quite admir- 
able acting by Miss Eleanor Calhoun, Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. W. L. Abingdon, and Mr. 
Charles Fuller. To the merit of the separate 
performances rather than to the presence of 
any strong dramatic fibre in the play must be 
attributed the very favourable reception which 
it obtained. 

For her opening performance on Monday 
afternoon at the Royalty Mlle. Jane May played 
as Fadette in a two-act adaptation of George 
Sand’s novel. The part is entirely suited to 
her, and her impersonation abounds with traits 
tender and imaginative. In a burlesque en- 
titled ‘A ce Soir’ she parodied cleverly the 
speech, appearance, and action of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, and sang a few songs of no 
great merit. On Thursday she appeared in 
‘Le Monde ow I’on s’ennuie.’ 

THIs evening at the Lyric ‘ Virginius’ gives 
way to ‘Othello,’ with Mr. Wilson Barrett as 
the Moor, and Miss Maud Jeffries as Desde- 
mona. 

‘CoLLIER DE SaPHIRES,’ a pantomime play of 
serious interest by the author and composer of 
‘’Chand d’Habits,’ has been secured by Mr. 
Tree for Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat appeared on Monday 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington, in Mr. Herman 
Merivale’s drama ‘ All for Her.’ 

TuHE first appearance of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt will take place at the Adelphi on June 21st 
in the revised version of Musset’s ‘ Lorenzaccio.’ 

THE production of Mr. Grundy’s new play 
at the Haymarket will, it is anticipated, take 
place on June 5th. 

THE appearance in London this year of Daly’s 
company will be confined to the Grand Theatre 
at Islington. 








To CorresponpDENTS. —S. G.—J. & H. C.—J. G. H.— 
H. H. L.—received. 
No notice can be taken Of anonymous communications, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


PEN AND PENCIL IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


By HARRY FURNISS. 
Profusely illustrated by the Author. Crown 4to. cloth, 5s. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE MASSARENES. 
By OUIDA. 


Crown 8vo. 580 pp. 6s. 

PUNCH says:—“ Quida’s latest novel, ‘ The 
Massarenes,’ is from every point of view excellent.” 

TRUTH says :—“ So interesting that in spite of 
its exceptional length will seem to most readers 
tantalizingly short.” 

The S87, JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—‘‘ The 
Massarenes’ is a capital story...... One of the best 
things she has done...... Will be extremely popular 
at the libraries.” 


** Incomparably the best the author has ever written.” 
National Observer. 


TWO NEW 6s. NUVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The TRACK of MIDNIGHT. 


A Tale of the Australian Bush. By G. FIRTH SCOTT. 
The SCOTSMAN says :—‘ Captain Midnight is an Aus- 
tralian Captain Moonlight, and in ‘ The Track of Midnight’ 
Mr. Firth Scott tells a capital story of as remarkable a band 
of bushrangers as ever plagued the early settlers of our great 
southern colonies.” 


The MISTRESS of the RANCH. 


By FRED T. CLARK, Author of ‘On Cloud Mountain.’ 
FIRST ISSUE AT 2s. 6d. 
HIGHLAND COUSINS. By 


WILLIAM BLACK. Forming the New Volume in "y 
New Uniform and Complete Edition of Mr. Black’s 
Novels. 


CAPTAIN A, T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON 


The Embodiment of the Sea Power of 


Great Britain. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. illustrated with many Photogravure 
Portraits, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net, 

‘*Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval 
classics...... By far the best ‘ Life of Nelson’ that has ever 
been written.”—7Zimes. 

‘A great biography, and one to be read by all men.” 

Spectator. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


A History from the Earliest Times 
to the Present. 
By WM. LAIRD CLOWES, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. 

Assisted by Sir C. R. MARKHAM, K.C.B. P.R.G.S. ; 
Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N.; Mr. i. W. WILSON, &c. 
5 vols. with numerous Illustrations, royal 8vo. cloth 
extra, 25s. each, net. 

The First Volume of the History brings the narrative to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
** He has produced an indispensable and standard work.” 
Standard, 
“This initial instalment of a new history of the Royal 
Navy is worthy of its magnificent subject.”—Daily Telegraph, 


HOW to GROW BEGONIAS. 


By G. A. FARINI, F.R.H.S., Author of ‘Through the 
Kalahari Desert.’ With numerous Diagrams, Post vo. 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TALES from CANTERBURY 


CATHEDRAL, told to Children. By Mrs. FREWEN 
LORD, Author of ‘ Tales from Westminster Abbey,’ &. 
With Plan and View of the Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 
___ boards, 1s. 























SIXTIETH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
UNDER THE EXPRESS SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


LOW’S HANDBOOK to the 


CHARITIES of LONDON. Kdition 1897. Edited by 
H. R. DUMVILLE, B.A. Containing particulars of 
nearly 1,200 Metropolitan Institutions, Revised accord- 
ing to the latest Reports. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 


ondon 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LtTp., 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & (07s 
LIST. 


_-— 


8vo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events at Home ang 
Abroad for the Year 1896. 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for thy 
Years 1863-1895 can still be had, 1838. each, 





Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 
LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM; 
Or, Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers, 
Edited by ST. GEORGE STOCK. 





Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 
CROMWELI’S PLACE IN 
HISTORY. 
Founded on Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L,, 
Ford's Lecturer, 1896. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
And other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D, 


Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. 


Contents :—The Will to Believe—Is Life Worth Living ?— 
The Sentiment of Rationality—Reflex Action and Theism— 
The Dilemma of Determinism—The Moral Philosopher ané 
the Moral Life—Great Men and their Environment—The 
Importance of Individuals—On Some Hegelisms—Wha} 
Psychical Research has Accomplished—Index. 





Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE 
FLOWERS. 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and an Index of 
Plants and Animals mentioned. 
[On Monday next. 


Contents:—1. The Procession of the Flowers. 2. Apri) 
Days. 3. Water-lilies. 4. My Outdoor Life. 5, The Life of 
Birds. 6. A Moonglade 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: 
Blue and Green. 
A Collection of Short Stories, 


By JEROME K. JEROME. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE WISDOM OF FOOLS. 
Short Stories. 
By MARGARET DELAND, 


Author of ‘John Ward, Preacher.’ 
[On Monday nect. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JUNE, 1897. Price 6d. 

The CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By S. Levett Yeats, Author 

of ‘ The Honour of Savelli.’ (Continued.) 

The U. E. LOYALISTS. By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 

The LOVE LETTERS of a LADY of QUALITY. Selected 

and Arranged by Miss Gabrielle Festing. 

‘“*The ’ORSE.” By Mary L. Pendered. 

A DREAM of ELK. By Fred Whishaw. 

An ATTACK on a TELEGRAPH STATION in PERSIA. 

By Basil Williams. 

LOVE and SPORT. By Mabel Murray Hickson. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E. C. 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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GEORGE ALLEN. 





MODERN PAINTERS. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. 
A NEW SMALL EDITION. 


Uniform in size (crown 8vo.) with the Small Editions of ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ &c. 


With all the Woodcuts, the One Lithograph, and the Eighty-nine Full-Page Illustrations reproduced 
in Photogravure and Half-tone. 


The TEXT is that of the Complete Edition of 1889, and includes the ‘Epilogue’ written by Mr. 
Ruskin in 1888. 


The Binding will be of cloth with a special design. 
The dates of publication are as follows :— 


Volumes I, and II., simultaneously, early in JULY, price lls. 
Volume III., with 17 Full-Page Plates, SEPTEMBER, price &s. 
Volume IV., with 35 Full-Page Plates, OCTOBER, price 9s. 


Volume V., with 38 Full-Page Plates, NOVEMBER, price 9s. 


The INDEX VOLUME, containing a complete Index, Collation, and Bibliography of the different 
Editions of the Work, will be issued simultaneously with Volume V., price 5s, 





NEXT WEEK. 


BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDERS: 


THE STORY OF THE CONVENTIONS. 
By JOHN PROCTER, Barrister-at-Law. 


Contents: Introduction—Origin of the South African Republic—The Annexation of the Transvaal— 
The Events Prior to the Convention (1881) —The Convention—The Surrender of 1884—Boer Treatment 
of the Kaffir—The Hollander—The Situation To-day—Appendices, Index. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 250 pages, 3s, 6d. 


EVENTS OF THE REIGN, 1837-1897. 


By FREDERICK RYLAND. 


Giving, in tabulated form, a complete Account for each year under the following Heads :— 
HOME POLITICS—FOREIGN and COLONIAL POLITICS—LITERATURE—The ARTS and SPORT 
—INVENTIONS and DISCOVERIES—MISCELLANEOUS, INDEX. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 180 pages, 3s. 6d. 


HANDY GUIDE-BOOK 
TO ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FOR THE USE OF VISITORS TO THIS COUNTRY. 
By EDWARD SMITH. 


With numerous Tours and Itineraries, the whole in Alphabetical Order. 








Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 400 pages, 7s. 6d. 





JUST COMPLETED. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 


With 98 Full-Page Designs, 133 Headings and Tailpieces by 
WALTER CRANE, and other Illustrations. 
A Limited Edition on Arnold hand-made paper, large post 4to, in Nineteen Parts, 10s. 6d. net, each. 
The Text (which has been Collated from Four Editions, including that of 1590) is Edited by 


THOMAS J. WISE. 
BOOKS I. to V., cloth, 17. 14s. each, net. BOOK VI. (containing Part XIX.), cloth, 27. 4s. 6d. 


PART XIX., completing the Work, now ready, contains the Editor’s Notes; seven Full-Page 
Designs, two Canto Headings, and one Tailpiece, by Walter Crane; together with Facsimiles of the 
Title-pages and other designs from the Editions of 1590, 1596, 1609, and 1611. 








RUSKIN HOUSE, 156, CHARING CROSS-ROAD, W.C. 





BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


’ 

LOVE’S MEINIE: Lectures on Greek 
and English Birds: The Robin—the Swallow—the Dab- 
chicks. A New Edition (uniform with the Small Edition 
of ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ &c.), with Preface, Appendix, 
and Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, 250 pp. 5s. net. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the 


Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. A New 
Edition, with all the Illustrations. 4 vols. each with an 
Index, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each, net; roan gilt, 8s. 6d. 
each, net. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s 6d. each net; roan, gilt edges, 
10s. each, net; half-parchment, gilt top, 9s. each, 
net, with all the Plates. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHI- 
TECTURK. The 14 Plates for this Kdition have been 
specially prepared from the larger work. Sixth Edition. 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Seven 


Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engrav- 
ing on Steel and 20 Autotype Plates. 


VAL D’ARNO. Ten Lectures on the 


Art of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. 
With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six 


Lectures on Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. 
With 4 Full-Page Facsimiles from Holbein’s ‘ Dance of 
Death,’ and 12 Autotype Plates. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE 


and PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 
1853. With 15 Full-Page Illustrations by the Author. 


The HARBOURS of ENGLAND. 


With the 12 [illustrations made expressly for the Work 
by the late J. M.W. Turner, reproduced in Photogravure ; 
and an Introduction by T. J. WISE. 


UNTO this LAST: Four Essays on 


the First Principles of Political Economy. Tenth Kdition. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. net ; roan, gilt edges, 4s. net. 


FRONDES AGRESTES: Readings 


in ‘ Modern Painters.’ Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. net; roan, gilt edges, 4s. net. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each net; roan, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. each, net; half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. 6a. 
each, net. 


SESAME and LILIES. A Small 


Complete Edition, containing the Three Lectures, 
* King’s Treasures,’ ‘ Queen’s Gardens,’ and ‘ The Mystery 
of Life.’ With long Preface and Index. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays 


on the Elements of Political Economy. 


The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures 


on the Relation of Natural Science to Art. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and 


TYNE. Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of 
Sunderland on the Laws of Work. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. 
Four Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of 


England. With Articles on the Economy of the Kings 
of Prussia. Ninth Edition. 


QUEEN of the AIR. A Study of the 


Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. Sixth Edition. 


The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art 
and its Application to Decoration and Manufacture, 
delivered 1858-9, With New Preface and added Note. 
Third Edition. 


A JOY for EVER (and its Price in 
the Market): the Substance of Two Lectures on the 
Political Economy of Art. With New Preface and 
added Articles. Third Edition. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at 
Oxford in 1870. Revised by the Author, with New 
Preface. Seventh Kdition. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten 


Lectures to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crys- 
tallisation. Crown 8vo. Eighth Edition. 


The ELEMENTS of DRAWING. 


In Three Letters to Beginners. Illustrated. 


The STONES of VENICE. Selections 


for the Use of Travellers. 2 vols. cloth, 5s. each. Sixth 
Edition. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. — 


Complete Catalogue post fi post free on application. 


Vol. I. just published, 3s. 6d. 


The PROSE WORKS of SWIFT. A 


New Kdition, with an Introduction by W. E. H. 
LECKY, M.P. In about 10 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. A TALE of a TUB, The BATTLE of the BOOKS, 
and other early works. Edited by TEMPLE Scorr. With 
Biographical Introduction by W. K. H. Lecky, M.P. With 
Portrait and Facsimile. [Bohn’s Standard Library, 


Royal 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS of CHRISTIE’S. By 


W. ROBERTS, Author of ‘ The Book-Hunter in London,’ 
‘Printers’ Marks,’ &c. With 75 Collotype and other 
Illustrations, and a full Index. 


4 vols. pott 4to. 3ds. net. 


VASARIS LIVES. A Selection of 


Seventy of the Lives. Kdited and Annotated in the 
light of Modern Discoveries by E. H. and KE. W. BLASH- 
FIELD and A. A. HOPKINS. Illustrated. 

This Edition, issued in conjunction with Messrs. Sc-ibner 
of New York, is entirely distinct from the new complete 
translation of Vasari’s Lives which Mr. Horatio Brown is 
preparing for Messrs. Bell to issue later. It is an ample 
selection of seventy of the most important and popular 
biographies, supplemented with much information of value 
both to the student and traveller. Vasari has long stood in 
need of systematic editing in English, and it is believed 
that the present edition will be received as favourably here 
as it was on its first appearance in America. The translation 
used is that of Mrs. Foster. [Nezt week. 


EDITION LIMITED to 350 COPIES. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
PRINTED ON VAN GELDER PAPER AT THE 
CHISWICK PRESS. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of the WORKS 
of WILLIAM MORRIS. By TEMPLE SCOTT. 
Contents : — Original Poems — Romances — Art — Social 
Writings—Translations—Contributions to Periodicals, Maga- 
zines, &c., (1) Poems, (2) Prose, (3) Translations, (4) Contri- 
butions to ** Justice,” (5) Contributions to ‘‘ Commonweal” 
—Mr. William Morris : Articles on the Man and his Work— 
Mr. Morris’s Writings : Reviews and Criticisms upon—Pub- 
lications of the Kelmscott Press—Addenda—Chronological 
Summary. [Next week. 


ott 4to. 15s. net. 


BOOK SALES of the YEAR 1896: 


containing a Detailed Description of all the most 
important Books Sold at Auction, with the Names of 
the Purchasers and the Prices realized. With complete 
Index and General Introduction and Notes. By 
TEMPLE SCOTT. 

A few copies of the volume for 1895 are still on hand, and 
may be had for lis. net, each. 

“In bulk, in paper and type, and in general thoroughness 
it strikes us equally favourably.”— Academy, 

“A veritable mine of valuable information for the lover of 
books, and as the items are obtained at first hand, the 
figures are trustworthy—in fact they may be called official.” 

Publishers’ Circular, 
Pott Svo. 3s. 6d. 


The SILVER CROSS. A Selection 
of Poems for the Sick and Suffering. Edited by HELEN 
DOUGLAS, with an Introduction by the LORD BISHOP 
OF ST. ANDREWS. Pott vo. printed in red and black 
on antique paper at the Chiswick Press. 

“The selection bas been judiciously made, and to many 
the volume will be welcome and useful.”— Glasgow Herald. 
Crown 8vo. 600 pages, 3s. 6d. 

ELOCUTION and the DRAMATIC 
ART. By DAVID J. SMITHSON. New Edition, 
Revised by the Rev. C. R. TAYLOR, M.A., Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, Professor of Elocution at 
King’s College, London. 

‘*The book has been considered the standard work on the 
subject for many years.” —Glasgow sg 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. n 

ACHIEVEMENTS of “CA VALRY. 
By General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C. G.C.B. G.C.M.G., 
Quartermaster-General. With 20 Maps, 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 
Fully illustrated, in specially designed green 
cloth cover, crown 8vo. Is. 6d. each. 


CANTERBURY. Second Edition. By 


HARTLEY WITHERS. 142 pages. 36 Illustrations. 


SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 


125 pages. 35 Illustrations. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 110 
pages. 25 Illustrations. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 
142 pages. 38 Illustrations. 

OXFORD. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 


M.A., sons 144 pages. 34 Illustrations. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


FROM WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


UNIFORM WITH PREVIOUS YEARS’ ISSUES. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS. Crown 8yo. paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1896. 
by WILLIAM ARCHER. With an Introduction on ‘The Need for 
an Endowed Theatre,’ and a Synopsis of Playbills of the Year by 
HENKY GEORGE HiBBERT. 

Copies may still be had, unifurm with the above, of 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1893. With an Fpistle Dedicatory to 
Mr. Robert W. Lowe. By WILLIAM AKCHER. 


THEATRICAL WORLD of 1894. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
With an Introduction by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, and a 
Synopsis of Playbills of the Year by HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 
The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1895. Ry WILLIAM ARCHER. With 

a Prefatory Letter by ARTHUR W. PINERO, and a Synopsis of 
Playbills of the Year by HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 


IBSEN. 


EDITIONS OF SEPARATE PLAYS. 
Crown 8yvo. paper covers, 1s. each. 
The WILD DUCK (1884). Translated 


by Mrs. F. E. ARCHER. 


The LADY from the SEA [1888]. 


Translated by Mrs. F, E. ARCHER. 


GHOSTS [1881]. Translated by William 
ROSMERSHOLM [1886]. 


by CHARLES ARCHER. 


An ENEMY of the PEOPLE [1882] 


Translated by Mrs. ELEANOR MARX AVELING. 





‘The 








Translated 


Paper covers, 2s. 


A DOLL’S HOUSE. With a number of 
P cnowogn saan Illustrations. 
TOLSTOY AS THE DELINEATOR OF WAR. 
HIS LONGEST AND MOST MAGNIFICENT WORK. 
ISSUE IN TWO DOUPRLE VOLUMES, 7s. the Set. 


WAR and PEACE. By Count Tolstoy. 





COUNT 








Contains 1600 pages, printed in very clear type. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; some volumes at 6s. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Crown Syvo. cloth, 6s. with numerous Illustrations. SECOND EDITION 
MAN and WOMAN. A Study of 
Human Secondary Sexuai Characters. By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


“Mr. Havelock Ellis belongs, in some measure, to the continental 
school of anthropologists ; but while equally methodical in the collection 





of facts, he is far more cautious in the invention of theories, and he has 
the further distinction of being not only able to think, but able to write 
His book isa sane and impartial consideration, from a psychological 
and anthropological point of view, of a subject which is certainly of 


primary interest.” —Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 


HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll. 

The new edition of this work—which is the most authoritative on the 
subject—has beeen revised throughout, and a considerable quantity of 
new and important matter added. 





Previous Volumes of the Series. 
EVOLUTION of SEX. By Prof. Geddes and Thomson. 
ELECTRICITY in MODERN LIFE. By G. W. de Tunzelmann. 
The ORIGIN of the ARYANS. hy Dr. Isaac Taylor. 
PHYSIOGNOMY and EXPRESSION ky P. Mantegazza. 
EVOLUTION and DISE By J. B. Sutton. 
The VILLAGE COMMU? Try, By G. L. Gomme. 
The CRIMINAL. Ry pe ng Ellis. 
SANITY and INSANITY y Dr. C. Mercier. 
HYPNOTISM. By Dr Albert” Moll (Berlin). 













oe “4 TRAINING By Dr. Woodward (St. Louis). 
CI E of FAIRY TALES. By E. S. Hartland. 
PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Reclus. 


EVOLUTION of MARRIAGE. Ky Prof Ch. Letourneau. 
BACTERIA and their PRODUCTS = By Dr. Woodhead, 
EDUCATION and HEREDITY. ky J. M. Guyau. 
The MAN of GENIUS. By Prof. Lombroso. 
The GRAMMAR of SCIENCE. ky Prof. Pearson. 
ERTY: its Origin. By Prof Ch. Letourneau 
PAST and PRE! ‘Tl. By Prof. Hull. 
‘TH PROBLEMS. By Dr. J. F. Sykes. 
$Y. By Frank Waldo, Ph.D. 
ky Prof. Weismann. 6s 
of ANIMALS. By F. Houssay. 
MAN and WOMAN. By Havelock Ellis. 6s. 
MODERN CAPITALISM. By John A. Hobson, M.A. 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. By F. Podmore, M.A. 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHO ¢. By Prof. C. ® Morgan. 6s. 
The ORIGINS of INVE By 0." S 
The GROWTH of the BE 
EVOLUTION in ART. 














By Henry Herbert Donaldson. 
Ry Prof, A.C. Haddon. 6s. 





THE TWO CYCLING BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, elegant, 2s. 6d. 


LADY CYCLING. By Miss F. J. 
ERSKINE, 
Deals with the Health and Social Aspects of Cycling, Cycling Dress for 
Town and Country, with Makes of Machines, Correct and Incorrect 
Methods of Riding, with Ridiag in Towns, Touring, Hill-Climbing, with 
Bleycle Gymkhanas, with the Care of Machine, &c. 
“Her (Miss Erskine’s) remarks and suggestions are lucid, direct, 
thoroughly sensible, and invariably worthy of serious consideration 
Daily Mail. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, elegant, 2s. 6d. 


ALL-ROUND CYCLING. By Sir 

B. W. RICHARDSON, G. LACY HILLIER, EVELYN EVERETT 
GREEN, J. RIVERS VINE, JOHN WATSON, F.L.S., and P. A. 
THOMAS, B.A. 
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NOW READY, 
THE JUNE ISSUE 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 


The JUNE NUMBER contains— 
The Head ofa Girl. After Greuze. FRONTISPIECE, 


Sleep. CLIVE PHILLIPPS-Wo 
Illustrated by Abbey Altson. LLEY. 


Lyme, Cheshire. LADY NEWTON, 


Illustrated by the Author. 
LEONARD GREENWOvD, 
A. J. DAWSON, 


To Phebe in Tears. 
A Love Story. 
With Illustrations by E. F. Skinner. 


Kaflir Music. NORA and WM. C. SCULLY. 
With Specimens of War | Songs, &c. 
June. Pe B. ROBUNSON, 


Sport of the Month: Golf W. LEGH, MP 
With Full-Page Illustrations by econ Roller 


JAMES MEW. 


E. A. NEWTON. 
With eee by Arthur J. Buckland. 


“‘With Pipe and Tabor.’ G. B. STUART, 
With ‘atest by Frank Craig. 


British Army Types :—I. A Subaltern, Grenadier Guards. 
Drawn from Life by Arthur Jule Goodman 
The Story of 1812. Parts VI.-VIII. (Conclusion.) 
Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON 


(Director of Military Education in India), 


St. Ives. eg 22-' The late ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
ith iilastrations by G. Grenville Manton 


ARTHUR GOODMAN, 
A. W. JARVIS, 


Victor. 
Orwell Hall. 


Women of Shakespeare : I. Viola. 
Hyde Park in Days Gone By. 
Illustrated from Old Prints. 


Ah, Memory! LEOLINE GRIFFITH. 


Pearls. FRANCIS PREVOST, 
With Illustrations by J. Williamson. 

A Secret. Monologu PH(CEBE HART. 
Facially illustrated by Marshal P. Wilder 

A Promise. HILDA NEWMAN. 


With Illustrations by A. Ludovici. 
A Student's Duel in Germany. ROBERT LLOYD 


From a Cornish Window T. QUILLEK COUCH 
With Thumbnail Sketches by Mari Zangwill. 


The Humours of the Month. 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
LEADING ARTISTS. 


Offices: 
18, CHARING CROSS-ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS, 
Demy 8vo. stiff boards. 
S THE EARTH A PLANET! 


A STUDY IN PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By C. ROBERTSON, M.D. M.R.S.G.S. 


Edinburgh ; St. Giles’ Printing Co. London: Elliot Stock, Pater- 





Just published, post 8vo. 6s. 
DRAMA in DREGS: a Life Study. By the 


noster-row. 
Hon. CORALIE GLYN, Author of ‘A Woman of To-morrow.’ 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 


A 


Jxou ‘RTEENTH MEMOIR of the EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND.—DEIR EL BAHARI. Part II. By 
EDOUARD NAVILLE. Plates XXV.-LV., with Description (Two 
Coloured), royal folio, price 30s. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited; Bernard Quaritch; 
Asher & Co. ; and Ottice of Egypt Exploration Fund, 37, Great Russell- 
street, W.C. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


(CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.S. 

“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this exeellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardian. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.8.A.8. 


“ Well adapted to accomplish their purpose 
Dr. B. A. Gou.p, Editor of tie Astronomical Journal. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, E.C. ; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 

EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 

bee and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 
h, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 

‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 

Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
John C. Francis, Notesand Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 











York-street, Covent-garden, 


London: 
WALTER SCOTT, LimitTED, Paternoster-square. 


lane, E.C. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S 
LIST OF GUIDE-BOOKS AND 
ATLASES FOR TOURISTS. 


The TOURIST’S ATLAS GUIDE to 
the CONTINENT of EUROPE. 168 pages of Maps, 
consisting of 42 coloured and 65 uncoloured Plates, with 
Notes. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d.; French morocco, 
gilt edges, price 6s. 


The ART GUIDE to EUROPE. By 
NANCY BELL (N. VD’ ANVERS), Authoress of ‘ The 
Elementary History of Art.’ In attractive cloth cover, 
with numerous Illustrations. Rounded corners, small 
$vo. price 3s. 6d. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 

The TEMPLE CHURCH and CHAPEL 


of ST. ANN. By HENRY T. BAYLIS, Q.C. An His- 
torical Record and Guide. With 17 Illustrations, Stiff 
boards, canvas back, price 2s. 6d. net. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


RUSTIC WALKING ROUTES in the 
LONDON VICINITY. Contains Field-path Maps of 
the District, Geographical Description, numerous Charts, 
with ample Directions and a copious Index. Price, in 
strong leatherette cover, Is. 

1. FIRST SERIES—WEST to NORTH pISTkIcT. 
2. SECOND SERIES—NORTH to EAST DISTRICT. 
3. THIRD SERIES—WEST to SOUTH DISTRICT. 
4, FOURTH SERIES—EAST to SOUTH DISTRICT. 


SPECIALLY SURVEYED ROADS in 
SCOTLAND. A Handbook for Cyclists, Pedestrians, 
an! Sportsmen. With Maps. By G. R. BRAYSHAY, 
cc. C.T.C. Strongly bound in cloth, with rounded 
corners, crown 8vo. price 5s. 

FIFTH EDITION. 


The TOURIST’S POCKET-BOOK in 
Eleven European and Three other Languages. By G. F. 
CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S.  Revise@ and much Enlarged. 
1gmo, stiff cover, price 1s. 

TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK for EASTBOURNE, 
SEAFORD, and EAST SUSSEX; including Beachy 
Head, Pevensey Castle, Hurstmonceaux Castle, and 
other important Places in the County. By G. 
CHAMBERS, J.P. F.R.A.S. Containing numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. stiff cover, price 1s. 








PHILIPS’ HANDY COUNTY ATLASES. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
Showing every Railway Station in England and Wales. 


1, PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS of the 
COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Including Maps of the 
County of London, North and South Wales, Channel 
Islands, The Isle of Man, and Plans on an Enlarged 
Scale of the Environs of Six Important Towns, with 
Consulting Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
TOURIST EDITION, limp cloth, rounded edges, 
price 5s. 

The Atheneum says: ‘‘ Is deservedly popularas a travelling 
companion. Therailways are marked with great distinctness. 
wDbe index defies adverse criticism.” 


2 HANDY ATLAS of the COUNTIES 
of WALES. Crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 
2s. 6d. TOURIST EDITION, limp cloth, rounded 
corners, price 2s, 6d. 


3. HANDY ATLAS of the COUNTIES 
of SCOTLAND. Crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. TOURIST EDITION, limp cloth, 
rounded edges, price 3s. 6d 


4. HANDY ATLAS of the COUNTIES 
of IRELAND, with Consulting Index. Edited by 
P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Crown 8vo. neatly bound 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d. TOURIST EDITION, limp 
cloth, rounded corners, 3s. 6d. 
Any of the above may be obtained in French morocco, with 
gilt edges, for 2s. 6d. extra, 


Uniform with the Above, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY-VOLUME ATLAS 


of LONDON. On a scale of 3 inches to a mile. With 


Index. 63 Coloured Maps and 2 Plans and 130 Pages of 
ae Cloth, price 5s.; French morocco, in box, 
7s. 6d. 


The Saturday Review says: ‘‘ It is impossible to speak too 
oe pad of Messrs. Philips’ *‘Handy-Volume Atlas of 
ondon,’” 


TOURIST SEASON, 1897. 


The following Lists will be forwarded gratis on application : 


1, A SELECTION of the best GUIDES, DICTIONARIES, 
and PHRASE-BOOKS for TRAVELLERS. 


2, A CATALOGUE of ROAD, RAILWAY, CANAL, and 
RIVER MAPS, especially adapted for Cycling, Pedestrian, 
Boating, and Tourists purposes, 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 382, Fleet-street, London. 


Liverpool : 
PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, 45-51, South Castle-street. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE WORK IS AN ATTEMPT TO STEER A COURSE BETWEEN 
THE LINE TAKEN BY THE DETRACTOR OF IBSEN’S DRAMATIC 
WORK AND THE IBSEN FANATIC. 


IBSEN ON HIS MERITS. 


By Sir EDWARD RUSSELL and PERCY CROSS 
STANDING. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. (Ready. 

Mr. L. F. Austin in SKETCH says:—‘ Sir Edward 
Russell’s estimate of Ibsen is not idolatrous, but dis- 
passionately appreciative. It is a clear and forcible state- 
ment of the views of moderate Ibsenites who cannot be 
blinded to the faults of this great dramatist.” 





OUR TRADE IN THE WORLD 
IN RELATION TO FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. 


WITH STATISTICAL TABLES, &c. 


By WILLIAM S. H. GASTRELL, 
Commercial Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy at Berlin, &c. 


Royal 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE. 
By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 
With an Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS. 
And Photogravure Portrait of Author. 
Small crown 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


Mr. W. D. Howe tts, the American novelist, says :— 
** Paul Dunbar’s brilliant and unique achievement is to have 
studied the American negro objectively, and to have repre- 
sented him with humour, with sympathy, and with truth- 
fulness.” 


THE SULTAN AND HIS 
SUBJECTS. 


By RICHARD DAVEY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘ We have seldom taken up a 
book of a like weight and importance which we have found 
it so difficult to lay down.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ It deserves not only 
to be read, but to find a permanent place upon the book- 
shelf.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘' Mr. Davey has com- 
piled one of the best books ever written on Turkey.” 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


CECIL RHODES: 


A Biography and an Appreciation. 
By IMPERIALIST and Dr. JAMESON. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN KID’S MILLIONS. By 


ALAN OSCAR. [Ready. 


SYBIL FOSTER’S LOVE STORY. 


By LADY WATKIN WILLIAMS. (Ready. 
The GIFT of LIFE. By James Cassidy. 

[This day. 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVEL. 
A TALE of TWO TUNNELS. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. [Next week, 


NEW EDITIONS of SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The STORY of ALINE. By Lady 


RIDLEY. Fourth Edition. 


The WAY of MARRIAGE. By Violet 


HUNT. Third Edition. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
GADSHILL EDITION OF CHARLES 
DICKENS’S WORKS. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


With 40 Steel Plates and an Introduction and Notes by 
ANDREW LANG. 
2 vols, large crown 8vo. price 6s, each. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LiMiTED, London, 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A SHORT POPULAR HISTORY OF 


CRETE. 


By J. H. FREESE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
With Introduction by P. W. CLAYDEN. 
Maps of Crete and Seat of War. 

Mr. Giapstone writes :—‘“‘ I hope this book may tend to enhance the 
public interest in the condition of Crete, Aad hich at present threatens to 
bring serious disgrace upon this country 

The Daily Chronicle says:—‘ A useful piece of work.. -A singularly 
clear account of the origin of the present crisis in the island.” 


The GREEN BOOK; or, 
Underthe Snow. By MAURUS JOKAI. 
TION. Crown &vo. art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

“* Altogether a great book, and worth all the novels of native growth 
we are likely to see this season.’’—Pall Mall Gazette 
‘In its panoramic width of outlook, its inexhaustible fertility of 
invention and barbaric splendour of colouring, Maurus Jokai’s — 
novel challenges comparison with Tolstoi'’s ‘Warand Peace.’ ‘There 

a succession of brilliant tableaux. ‘lo read this remarkable book is nike 

witnessing a magnificent Oriental pageant. It is of enthralling interest, 

and takes rank with the great novels of the century.”—Spectator. 


’*MIDST the WILD CARPATHIANS. 
By MAURUS JOKAI. SECOND EDITION. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, ds. 

‘ Will enthral all English lovers of romance, and gratify the natural 
qusleuits now general concerning the work of the Hungarian novelist.” 
turday Review. 


LADY JEAN’S SON. By Sarah Tytler 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
“The glimpses of Edinburgh society while the Northern Athens was 
still the seat of fashion are lifelike and clever. ‘Lady Jean's Son’ is 
from first to last a delightful story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The WINDS of MARCH. By George 
KNIGHT, Author of ‘ Dust in the Balance,’ ‘ Sapphira 
of the Stage,’ ‘Circle of the Earth.’ Crown 8vo. art 
linen, g‘lt top, 6s. 

The REJUVENATION of MISS 
SEMAPHORE: a Farcical Novel. By HAL GODFREY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

BLIND LARRY: Irish Idylls. By 
LEWIS MACNAMARA. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Freedom 
SIXTH EDI- 


London : 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
Of all Booksellers and at the Libraries, 


M E M O R : 
PROF. A. LOISETTE’S ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 
The last, most complete, and perfect Edition. 

Arranged for Self-Instruction. 

Mind-Wandering cured. Speaking without notes. Indispensable in 
preparing for examinations. Any book learned in one readin ng 
Cloth bound, with P array and Autograph, price net $2 50 American, 

s. 6d. English, poss ree. 
Prospectus, with satkaa of Ed Professional, 
Business Men all over the World, x 
Address A. Lotserre, 237, Fifth-avenue, New York, or 
200, Regent-street, London. 
NOT SOLD ELSEWHERE. 








and 








[.HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes. 
10s, 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post free, 


Not until you write with a ‘“‘SWAN”’ will you realize 
its inestimable value. The a prolific writers of to- 
day pena it as a perfect P 
Pen as nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 
We only peers aoe steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, eran me E.C. ; | 5A, Regent-street, W., 
London, And 3, E street, h A 








LLEN’S SOLID TEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 

ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


ress COCOA, ere. 
[HE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 
RPPs's COCOA. a 

7 RATEFUL and COMFORTING, 
errs COCOA. 


Ww ™ & 


Cc OF 








GE O. LA 


F E E— 
8S UGA R— 
T E A, 
104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


he best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
NDIGESTI 
And Safest Aperient for Dellente Constitutions, 
fants. 


n, and In: 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


“ DR. CONAN DOYLE’S FASCINATING STORY.”’—Datry News. 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


** Uncle Bernac’ 


ean in the 


is for a truth Dr. 


Cheap Editionsof Standard 
Works. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 
on good paper. 


Bach work complete in One Volume. 





Feap. 8vo. picture boards, 2s, each; or 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. | FROM ONE GENERA- 
The SLAVE of the LAMP.| ‘TION to ANOTHER. 
By the Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


MOLLY BAWN. oo 
FFREY. PURTL 


BEAUTY'S ; DAUGHTERS. 
PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 

. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 
LOY8, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 














By GEORGE GISSING. 
of Socialist Life in England. 


DBMOS: a Story 0 
a LIFES MORNING. |T 
The NETHER WORLD. | NEW GRUB STREET. 


By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 


MEHALAH : a Story of the Salt Marshes. 

COURT ROYAL. The GAVEROCKS. 

JOHN HERRING. RICHARD CABLE. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


HEAPS of MONEY. MATRIMONY, 
MADEMOISELLE DE C. 
NO NEW THING. | ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 


IN THAT STATE of LIFE. | PENRUDDOCKE. 
MORALS and MYSTER 
MR. and MES. FAULCONBRIDGE. 


By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.’ 
SOMANTIC TALES. | DOMESTIC STORIES. 


By HOLME LEE. 


AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 

8YLVAN HOLT’ DAUGHTER 
| WARP and WOOF. 

ANNIS WARLEIGH'S FORTUNES. 

The WORTL 

PABIL GODFREY'S CAPRICE 

MAUDE TALBOT. COUNTRY STORIES, 

KATHERINE’S TRIAL. | MR. WYNYARD'S WARD. 

The BEAUTIFUL MISS GION. 

BEN MILNER’S WOOING 


Fe 








le’ 
coat, it must take rank 2 
it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high literary level.”—Datly Chronicle, 





Just published, with 12 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo. 68, 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE WHITE COMPANY,’ ‘RODNEY STONE,’ &c, 


s Napoleon. Viewed asa picture of the little 
anything he bas written. The fascination of 
“A fine healthy romance.”—Scotsman, 





Now ready, with Portraits, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ISABELLA the CATHOLIC, QUEEN of SPAIN: her 


Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1504. By M. LE BARON DE NERVO. Translated 
from the Original French by Lieut. “Colonel TEMPLE-WEST (Retired). 


Immediately, with Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THACKERAY’S HAUNTS and HOMES. By Eyre 
CROWE, A.R.A 
NOTE.—The Rdition of the work for Sale in this country is limited to 260 copies. 


BENGAL DURING THE i 1770, DESCRIBED BY EYE- 
Shortly, NEW, REVISED and CHEAPER EDITION (the Seventh), crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL. From Official 


Records and the Archives of Native Families. By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 
C.1.B. LL.D., & 


On May 2, with Portraits and a ae by Sir EDWARD B. MALET, G.C.B. G.C.M.G., 
» demy &vo. 16s. 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, Daughter of Wilhelm von 


Humboldt. A Memoir compiled fons the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt 
and his Children, 1791-1887. Translated by CLAKA NORDLINGER. 


The REVIVAL of LEARNING. By the late John 

ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*,* This is Volume II. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “‘ The RENAISSANCE 

4 ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.each. The remaining volumes will be published 
at intervals. 

NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER & CO/S POPULAR 

2s. 6d. SERIES. 
CROWN 8vo. LIMP RED CLOTH, 2s. 6d. EACH. 

The MARTYRED FOOL. By D. Christie Murray, Author 

of ‘ Rainbow Gold,’ ‘ Joseph's Coat,’ &c. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the Hon. Emily 


LAWLESS, Author of ‘ Hurrish,’ ‘ With Essex in Ireland,’ &c. 


The DISAPPEARANCE of f GEORGE DRIFFELL. By 
JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ &c. 


SOME MEMORIES of the QUEEN’S CHILDHOOD and MARRIAGE. 
By LADY JANE ELLICE (one of the surviving Bridesmaids to the Queen). 


SEE THE JUNE NUMBER OF 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Which also contains :— 


The ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR (June). | “‘ MISSING”: a Story of the South Pacific. 


The BATTLE of SLUIS: og Anniversary, By John Arthur Barr rry. 

Study. By W. Laird Clow |The BATTLE of SPINGES. By William 
SIAM and the KING’S VISIT. By Percy} Westall. 

Cross Standing. TALES from the DRAMATISTS. I. The 
PARIS in JUNK, 1871. By A. J. Butler. Witch of Edmonton. 
ST. PAUL'S. By Arthur Patchett Martin. 


aS oY a theROMAN CHURCH. 


‘quis’ Pt PRO DOMINA ? By Owen Bea- 
man. 


= PARSON'S REVELS. By Mrs. Stephen | 


DUELS « of ALL NATIONS. IV. The Duels | 
of te +d see Russia. By James | PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 

m Gru’ IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Chaps. 16-18. By 

The MODERN PENTATHLUM. By Horace Henry Seton Merriman, Author of ‘The 





Also a large number o ‘rine uniform with 
the above. eA on application, 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
With a Preface entitled ‘ON THE EBB TIDE.’ 


The WAYS of LIFE. Two 


2. The WONDERFUL HISTORY 
OLIPHANT. 


of MR. 


GQ. Hutchinson. | wers, &C. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Stories :—1. Mr. Sandford. 


ROBERT DALYELL. By Mrs. 


wn 8vo. 6s. 
“ Takin 
done since 





a Memory of the Empire. 


“** Uncle Bernac’ has the vitality, the power, and the true human touch which we have 
learned to expect from this master 0 his craft. "— Daily Mail, 


Cheap Editions of Standard 
Works. 
Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 


on good paper. 
Each Work complete in One Volume, 








Feap. 8ro, timp green cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By Car orre Bronte, 
SHIRLEY. By CHar.orre Bronte. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emuyr 
Raontz. AGNESGREY. By Anne Baowrs. With 


Preface and Memoir of the Sisters by Cuaa.orm 
Bronte. 


The PROPSSSOR. By CHARLOTTE Brontz, 
To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Brome 

VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By 
ANNE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
RUTH, and other Tales. 
LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION and FANCY; or, Selections 
from the English Poets. 


The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Illustrate: 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 


wit tS HUMOUR. Selected from the 
MEE, Wome, and BOOKS: = Selection of 
itches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 


A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from gad in Particular, and Pastoral 
Poetry in Gene: 


TABLE TALK. To which are eae Imagi- 
nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 





Also a large number of Volumes anions with 
the above. List on application, 


NEW NOVEL BY ALEXANDER INNBS SHAND. 


The LADY GRANGE. By 


Author of ‘ Kilcarra : a Novel,’ ‘ Half a Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners.’ 


Alexander Innes Shand, 


the book as a whole, it is doubtful if pnything | — of the kind has been 
bert Louis Stevenson laid down his 


pen.” 


POPULAR NOVELS.—Each Work complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s, 
RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-Page | Illustrations. SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘ The White Company,’ &c 


The WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyle. Seven- | MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


teenth Edition. 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the 


Author of ‘ The Raiders,’ &c. Thirty-second Thousand. 


The SOWERS. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author of CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Tale of the China Seas. 


‘With Edged Tools,’ &c. Fourteenth Edition. CARLTON DAWE, Author of ‘ Kakemonos,’ &c. With a Frontispiece. 


Third Edition. 


Edition. 


City. By S. R. Crockett, |The YOUNG CLANROY: a 
| 


the Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG. 





Sixteenth 
Romance of the ’45. By 
By 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Adver and F 
Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Athenwum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; 





Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, May 22, 1897. 


Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
and Published by Jonn C. Francis at Bream’s buildings, Chancery-! 


, B.C. 
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